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The Turner Thesis — a Problem in Historiography 


Gene M. GressLey 


When Frederick Jackson Turner quietly 
announced his frontier thesis 60 years ago, it 
caused little more than a ripple in historical 
circles. Thirty years later, not only was it 
widely accepted as the primary explanation 
of American growth, but American historiog- 
raphy had benefited from thousands of mono- 
graphs, articles and other historical tomes 
which emerged in a steady flow from uni- 
versities, historical societies and libraries. 

The fact that the frontier thesis produced 
little immediate reaction is not surprising. 
The current vogue was the “germ” school, 
best fostered and developed in the seminars 
of Herbert Baxter Adams at Johns Hopkins 
University. However, no school or theory was 
well set: American historiography was in a 
period of rapid change and ferment. Ameri- 
can history as an academic discipline was in 
its incipient stages. As late as 1880, J. Franklin 
Jameson remarked that there were only eleven 
professors of history in the United States." 
Yet within a generation, due to the tremen- 
dous accomplishments of these pioneer uni- 
versities and early historians, American history 
was well established at the graduate level. 

The new scholar-historian had several tra- 
ditions which were conveniently at hand for 
his use. The romatics, in the immediate back- 
ground, used a different fabric than the “scien- 
tific” historian to weave their historical tale: 
in many instances they were just as careful 
in the use of their sources.” A second tradi- 
tion was what Harry Stevens has chosen to 
call the “ethical and spiritual” approach, in- 
troduced by Andrew Dixon White at Michi- 
gan.* White, who, Carl Becker said, “prob- 
ably had a greater influence on the history 
of higher education in the United States in 
the nineteenth century than anyone else,” 
matriculated at the College de France and 
the Sorbonne. He also attended the Univer- 
sity of Berlin for a short time. White returned 
to the United States in 1857 and was hired as 
a professor of history at Michigan. He began 
implementing his vision of an academic pro- 
gram in the History and Political Science 
Department. Lectures, accompanied by lib- 


eral dosages of wide collateral reading, were 
White’s prescription for all “worthy young 
men.” 

Evolution as a method in approaching his- 
torical thought was sliding into the historical 
scene at nearly the same time White was at 
work in Michigan. Comtian positivism 
sought to apply the natural sciences to ferret 
out laws of historical development which 
could provide the sign posts for a study of 
direct evolution. While the social evolution- 
ist sent reverberations down many a histor- 
ical spine, it is hard to find a historian before 
James Harvey Robinson who used evolution 
as the central theme of his work.° 

It was in this evolutionary and nationalistic 
milieu that the new “scientific” historian 
emerged in the latter quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The new professionals were faced 
with two main alternatives.” They could 
either convert history into a sociological and 
evolutionary science or they could apply “sci- 
entific” methods to the writing of history. 
Their German training influenced the profes- 
sional historian and finally swayed him to the 
“scientific” approach. 

Charles Kendall Adams was one of the 


‘American Historical Association—Committee on the 
Planning of Research, Historical Scholarship in Amevica 
(New York, 1932), 4. J. Franklin Jameson in the 
Introduction. 

* For tracing the background of American _historiog- 
raphy the following are useful: Michael Kraus, The 
Writing of American History (Norman, 1935); Edward 
N. Saveth, Understanding the American Past (Boston, 
1954); Richard H. Shyrock, “American Historiography: 
A Critical Analysis and Program,” American Philosophi- 
cal Society Proceedings, 87: 35-46 (1944). H. Hale 
Bellot, American History and American Historians 
(Norman, Okla., 1952). 

* Harry R. Stevens, “Cross Section and the Frontier,” 
The South Atlantic Quarterly, 52: 446 (July, 1953). 

*Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism American 
Thought (Boston, 1955), 3-122; Merle Curti, The 
Growth of American Thought (New York, 1951), 574- 
575. 

*Henry Adams first accepted and then rejected the 
evolutionary concept in history. 

*John H. Randall, Jr. and George Haines, IV, “Con- 
trolling Assumptions in the Practice of American His- 
torians,” Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A 
Report of the Committee on Historiography, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Bulletin No. 54 (New York, 
1946). 
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first to drift toward the “scientific” procedure. 
A former student of White, Adams followed 
his mentor as professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1869. Professor Adams’ 
first seminar consisted of discussions in class 
and an undergraduate thesis. By 1882, with 
the establishment of a School of Political 
Science (due largely to Adams’ efforts) the 
seminar had developed into something akin 
to present-day graduate form. Two papers 
from the 1882-1883 seminar were published 
in the first volume of Papers issued by the 
American Historical Association in 1886, 
Again following in the steps of his master, 
Adams arrived at Cornell University in 1885 
to take over the presidency.’ 

While Charles Kendall Adams was pio- 
neering in a historical seminar at Michigan, 
the first genuine graduate work was taking 
place under Henry Adams at Harvard. 
Adams trained the first Harvard doctors of 
philosophy in history. A moody and eclectic 
genius, Adams was stopped short in his use 
of evolution as a key to social advancement, 
when he was unable to harmonize the Grant 
administration with cosmic progress! Restless 
and unsatisfied, Adams resigned from Har- 
vard in 1877, writing “Failure” as the title of 
the chapter dealing with this experience in 
his autobiography.” 

A year previous to Adams’ resignation, 
John W. Burgess was appointed to a profes- 
sorship of history, political science and inter- 
national law at Columbia University. Bur- 
gess, a graduate of Amherst College, had 
studied at Leipzig, Gottingen and Berlin. 
Four years after his arrival at Columbia, Bur- 
gess persuaded the trustees to establish a 
School of Political Science. He originated a 
program of three years’ study, which ulti- 
mately culminated in a doctorate of 
philosophy.” 

In the same year that Burgess became a pro- 
fessor at Columbia, Herbert Baxter Adams— 
age 26—received a fellowship from the Johns 
Hopkins University. As were many of the 
“scientific” historians, Adams was trained in 
German universities. Quickly Adams de- 
veloped a historical seminar that was pat- 
terned by universities over the land. The 
annual yields from these seminars were pub- 
lished in the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Political Science, 
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which were begun in 1882. These volumes 
won for the editor the appellation of “Father 
of Monographic history.”"! 

In Adams’ seminars the Teutonic hypothe- 
sis was developed to its fullest extent. Along 
with Moses Coit Tyler and Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Adams espoused the belief in the idea 
that the United States had been the recipient 
of Teutonic “seeds” brought over from Eng- 
land, just as originally these “seeds” were 
brought to England from the German forest 
by the Anglo-Saxons. United with the Teu- 
tonic hypothesis was the Social Darwinist 
conception that these “seeds” had produced 
the democratic institutions of the New Eng- 
land town, democratic elements in the gov- 
ernments of New England states and finally 
reached its fruition in the United States Con- 
stitution.’ Adams’ endorsement of the Teu- 
tonic hypothesis was put in an article on 
the “Germanic Origins of New England 
Towns.” '* Professor Adams wrote that in 
the German forest were “planted the seeds 
of Parliamentary or Self-Government of Com- 
mons and Congresses. Here lay the germs of 
religious reformation and of popular revolu- 
tions, the ideas which have formed Germany 
and Holland, England and New England, 
the United States in the broadest sense of 
that old Germanic institution.” 

In 1889, a student a thousand miles from 
his beloved Wisconsin forests, enrolled in 
Adams’ seminar. Born and raised in the fron- 
tier community of Portage, Wisconsin, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner found the “germ” 


*C. F. Smith, Charles Kendall Adams (Madison, 1924) 
and A. S. Eisenstadt, Charles McLean Andrews (New 
York, 1956), 3-28. 

“Henry Cabot Lodge and Edward Channing were two 
of them. 

“Henry Adams, Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 
1918), 299-313. 

“John W. Burgess, Reminiscences of An American 
Scholar (New York, 1934), 191-244. 

"For Turner's and Adams’ relationship sce Fulmer 
Mood, “The Historiographic Setting of Turner’s Frontier 
Essay,” Agricultural History, 17: 154 (July, 1943). 

™ Edward N. Saveth, American Historians and Euro- 
pean Immigrants, 1875-1925, Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, Columbia University, No. 540 
(New York, 1948), 13-21; Randall and Haines, 
“Controlling Assumptions,” 31-34; Hofstadter, Social 
Darwinism, 170-200; Edward N. Saveth, “Race and 
Nationalism in American History,” Political Science 
Quarterly, 54: 421-441 (September, 1939). 

“Herbert B. Adams, “Germanic Origins of New 
England Towns,” The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Sctence, 1: 5-38 (1883). 
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THE TURNER THESIS—A PROBLEM IN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


theory wanting in explaining American in- 
stitutional growth. Turner was emotionally 
and intellectually interested in the American 
scene; the remote “seed” of the Teutonic 
theorist stood in a poor second place in his 
ideas on the American development."* As 
he wrote in his autobiographic letter to 
Constance Skinner, 

My people on both sides moved at least every gen- 
eration, and built new communities. . . . My father 
was named Andrew Jackson Turner at his birth 
in 1832 by my Democratic grandfather, and I still 
rise and go to bed to the striking of the old clock 
that was brought into the house the day he was born, 
at the edge of the Adirondack forest. My mother’s 
ancestors were preachers. Is it strange that I preached 
on the frontier? 


Very sincerely and apologetically yours, 
Freperick J. TURNER 


P.S. Of course this is for your personal informa- 
tion and not for publication. Don’t smile, please . . .” 


Turner was looking for a historical summit 
from which to view American history and by 
1893, when he delivered his address in Chi- 
cago, he had discovered that vantage point. 
In one famous sentence, Turner outlined the 
next stage in American historiography; “The 
existence of an area of free land, its contin- 
uous recession, and the advance of American 
settlement westward, explain American de- 
velopment.” Turner then stated that the 
emerging political institutions in America 
were due to environmental conditions and not 
to race as the Teutonists claimed."* 

That most important “area of free land” 
provided the atmosphere wherein the individ- 
ual frontiersman unchained himself from the 
European social rigidity and bounded forth 
to enjoy economic equality, social mobility 
and democracy."* In a word, wrote Turner, 
“free lands meant free opportunity.” '* From 
the impact of the frontier on the individual 
was forged the American character. For Pro- 
fessor Turner this meant the pioneer was na- 
tionalistic yet individualistic and that above 
all he had a passionate belief in democfacy.’® 

With the passing of the frontier, Turner 
discerned the advancement of a social homo- 
genity which in turn launched him on his 
next search for factor explaining this phe- 
nomenon. Finally, he settled on the section 
as the agent which would aid in the compre- 
hension of the fortes at work on the closing 
of the frontier.” 
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Two major questions have received much 
attention from scholars in American histori- 
ography: One, into what magic barrel or 
barrels did Turner dip for his ideas? Two, 
what are the reasons for three decades of 
almost unqualified acceptance of Turner's 
theories? Obviously many of Turner’s con- 
cepts have been floating around in the histor- 
ical mist. But Turner did what his precursors 
did not do: he unified and dramatized the 
material on the frontier. One might list a 
host of names whose ideas can be found some- 
where in Turner’s writings.*’ To attempt to 
link Turner in direct historiographic line 
with these names is neither fruitful nor per- 
tinet. This is not to say that the study of the 
frontier concept before Turner is not profit- 


“In his formative years Turner did not reject the 
Teutonic theory entirely. He was very much interested 
in the social evolutionary approach throughout his life. 
See the review by Turner of Theodore Roosevelt's Win- 
ning of the West in Dial, 10:71-73 (August, 1889); 
Merle Curti, “The Section and the Frontier in American 
History: The Methodological Concepts of Frederick Jack- 
son Turner,” in Methods in Soctal Science, edited by 
Stuart A. Rice (Chicago, 1931), 353-367. 

* Constance L. Skinner, ed., ““Turner’s Autobiographic 
Letter,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 19: 101-102; 
two articles by Fulmer Mood provide a brilliant back- 
drop for understanding Turner's formative period. Ful- 
mer Mood, “Turner's Formative Period,” in the Early 
Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner (Madison, 1938), 
3-39; Fulmer Mood, “The Development of Frederick 
Jackson Turner as a Historical Thinker,” in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 34: 
281-352 (1943). See also: Fulmer Mood, “The Historio- 
graphic Setting of Turner's Frontier Essay,” Agricultural 
History, 17: 153-155 (January, 1943); Fulmer Mood, 
“Frontier Concept, 1871-1898," Agricultural History, 
19: 24-30 (January, 1945); Donald J. Berthrong, “An- 
drew Jackson Turner, Workhorse of the Republican 
Party,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 35: 77-86 (Win- 
ter, 1954). 

"For a discussion of evolutionary thought see, Stow 
Persons, Evolutionary Thought in America (New Haven, 
1950); Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Course of American 
Democratic Thought (New York, 1956). 

* Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in 
History (New York, 1921), 259. 

* Ihid., 259-260. 

358. 

“How Turner evolved the sectional approach is given 
in Max Farrand’s introduction to Turner's The Signifi- 
cance of Sections in American History (New York, 
1932), ili-v; Fulmer Mood, “Origin, Evolution and Ap- 
plication of the Sectional Concept, 1750-1900," in 
Regionalism in American History, edited by Merrill 
Jensen (Madison, 1952), 5-98. 

* David A. Wells, Horatio Seymour, S. Sato, C. Wood 
Davis, Richmond Mayo-Smith, Richard T. Ely, Way- 
land Lamoreux, Achille Loria, C. F. Emerick, Thomas 
Donaldson, Erastus Wiman, Henry Gannett, John Bas- 
com, William F, Allen, E. L. Godkin, Ralph W. Emer- 
son, Washington Irving, Thomas B. Macaulay, G. W. F. 
Hegel, Justin Winsor and B. A. Hinsdale. 
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able. Indeed, it may be extremely worth- 
while, as the Mood and Benson studies have 
demonstrated.** 

Fulmer Mood, who has produced the best 
work on Turner’s early life, traced the evolu- 
tion of the frontier concept among census 
analyzers and statisticians. Mood points out 
that Turner had available a long heritage of 
men who had worked with and developed, 
in part, the ideas that Turner so forcibly 
turned out.”* 

Why Turner's ideas were unilaterally 
adopted by the historical profession has caused 
much more speculation, and so far no one 
diagnosis has proven completely valid.** A 
myriad of explanations are readily apparent. 
At the time that Turner announced his thesis, 
American history was dominated by two prin- 
ciple themes: the Teutonic hypothesis and 
the obsession with the slavery controversy.>” 
The Age was ripe for a nationalistic explana- 
tion of America’s growth. Young historians 
who were casting about for something more 
“American” than the Teutonic school adopted 
the thesis for a solution to the uniqueness of 
American history. By following Turner one 
could be in the yeast of the Progressive move- 
ment but still not be labelled a Marxist."° The 
thesis was in the mold of the Jeffersonian 
democracy of a century earlier. 

Other factors in the background of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries con- 
tributed to the acceptance of the frontier 
thesis. There was wide reception given to 
evolutionary doctrines. In addition to this, 
increase in county histories, state historical 
societies, libraries and museums cultivated the 
intellectual climate for the Turner thesis. 
Now, each historian in his own bailiwick was 
provided with a historical theory upon which 
to test his personal observations, and in so 
doing he was given the feeling of contributing 
to the interpretation of his nation. 

Besides the frontier thesis, the attention of 
these local historians was focused on the fron- 
tier by the revolutionary changes that were 
going on in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century.”’ Lee Benson outlined these as (1) 
the communication revolution which riveted 
the attention of Americans on the public do- 
main of the West and (2) the general belief in 
the inexhaustibility of public lands. There 
was a general feeling that one could always 
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go West. Turner’s calm announcement of 
the Superintendent of Census’ observation 
that the frontier was gone jolted many schol- 
ars into revising their attitudes. ** 

Another reason for the endorsement of the 
frontier school is often overlooked. Much of 
what the frontier theorizers wrote was well 
written, stimulating and provocative. But the 
major reason for the assent given to Turner's 
concepts was the stream of graduate students 
whom Turner taught over the years. There 
is ample testimony that Dr. Turner’s graduate 
seminars became laboratories for testing the 
stimulating ideas of master and student. The 
results then spread to the four corners of the 
United States. Seldom has a teacher incurred 
deeper devotion from his students. A high 
percentage of them consecrated their lives to 


=Lee Benson, “Historical Background of Turner's 
Frontier Essay,” Agricultural History, 25: 59-82 (April, 
1951). 

* Fulmer Mood, “Frontier Concept, 1871-1898," Ag- 
ricultural History, 18: 24-30 1943); Fulmer 
Mood, “Notes onthe History of the Word Frontier,” 
Agricultural History, 22:78-83 (April, 1948); Rudolf 
Freund, “Turner's Theory of Evolution,” Agri- 
cultural History, 19:78-87 (April, 1945); Herman 
Nixon, “The Precursors of Turner in the Interpretation 
of the American Frontier,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
28: 83-90 (January, 1929). 

*In 1956, a Norwegian and former Curti student, 
Sveaas Anderson, analyzed the genesis of Turner's ideas 
by using six “active concepts”: the frontier, free land, 
the idea of nature, the idea of evolution and the eco- 
nomic thought complex of land and trade. Taking these 
six concepts, the author investigates, in reverse chron- 
ology, how each idea developed in 12 of Turner's 
articles. Sveaas Anderson, Westward Is the Course of 
Empires (University of Oslo Press, 1956). 

“For Turner and slavery see Thomas J. Pressly, 
Americans Interpret Their Civil War (Princeton, 1954), 
163-192. 

*’Saveth, Understanding the American Past, 18. Rea- 
sons for the frontier thesis’ adoption are to be found in 
the following: W. Stull Holt, “Historical Scholarship” 
in American Scholarship in the Twentieth Century, 
edited by Merle Curti (Cambridge, 1953), 83-110; 
Henry Nash Smith, “The West as an Image of the 
American Past,” The University of Kansas City Review, 
18: 29-40 (Autumn, 1951); Henry Nash Smith, Virgin 
Land (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), 250-260; Richard Hof- 
stadter, Soctal Darwinism, 174-175; Henry §S. Com- 
mager, American Mind, 199-309; Lee Benson, “The 
Historical Background of Turner's Frontier Essay,” 
Agricultural History, 25: 54-82 (April, 1951). 

* Earle D. Ross, “A Generation of Prairie Historiog- 
raphy,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 33: 391-410 
(December, 1946). 

*Lee Benson, “Historical Background of Turner's 
Frontier Essay,” Agricultural History, 25:59-82 (April, 
1951): Herman Ausubel, Historians and Their Craft: 
A Study of Presidential Addresses of American His- 
torical Association, 1884-1945, Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law of Columbia University, No. 
569 (New York, 1950), 211-213 and 326-329. 
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exploring the unknowns of the “hither edge.” 
If Professor Turner had never written a word 
his concepts would have been well-known 
through the publicizing powers of his 
students. 

As early as 1905, Turner’s students were 
scattered over the United States. Joseph Scha- 
fer was at Oregon, Edmond Meany at Wash- 
ington, Clark at Texas, Hibbard at Ames, 
Libby at North Dakota, Becker at Kansas.”° 
In succeeding years these newly trained his- 
torians would be followed by a score of 
others.*” When one further considers that 
many of these students were the first trained 
historians in their various locales, the wonder 
of unilateral acceptance of the frontier thesis 
continues to diminish.*! 

The early criticism of Turner and the fron- 
tier thesis was sketchy, ill-defined and usually 
directed at one or two points of the thesis, 
which points the critics, from their personal 
experience, believed to be inaccurate.** Curi- 
ously enough, the first published criticism of 
the frontier thesis came from a Turner stu- 
dent, Edmond S. Meany, at the University of 
Washington. In a paper published in the 
Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1909, Meany took exception 
to Turner’s statement that “The trading posts 
became the nuclei of later settlement; the 
trader's trails grew into the early roads, and 
their portages marked out the location for 
canals. Little by little the fur-trade was under- 
mining the Indian society and paving the 
way for the entrance of civilization.” “* Meany 
conceded the validity of this evolution when 
used east of the divide, but he stated that it 
could not be employed for the Pacific North- 
west. Professor Meany demonstrated that the 
nuclei for early settlement in the Pacific 
Northwest were usually sawmills, available 
water power, a mine or a crossroad. As far 
as can be detected, Meany’s criticism made 
little impression on the historical profession.™* 

Twelve years elapsed before the next attack 
on Turner was recorded. Charles A. Beard 
directed his assault on the frontier thesis along 
four lines. First, the Agrarian West, slavoc- 
racy, labor and capitalism together explained 
American development, but certainly not free 
land and the Westward Movement alone. 
Second, Beard objected to the reasoning that 
the frontier is the most effective factor in the 
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process of Americanization. Dr. Beard ad- 
mitted that there was a certain plausibility to 
the thesis, but he proceeded to cite the cohe- 
siveness of the frontier Germans of Pennsyl- 
vania who clung tenaciously to their customs 
long after the frontier was passed. Third, 
Professor Beard took exception to the phrase 
that legislation was conditioned by the fron- 
tier. He maintained that legislation was “in- 
fluenced” but not “conditioned” by the fron- 
tier. Fourth, Beard found little evidence to 
support Turner’s contention that loose con- 
struction of the constitution increased as the 


Merle Curti and Vernon Carstensen, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (2 vols., Madison, 1949) 1: 643. 

*” George M. Stephenson, Arthur P. Witaker, Samucl 
F. Bemis, James B. Hedges, Frederick Merk, John D. 
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nation marched Westward. Beard said there 
was no period more loose than that between 
1789 and 1795, and furthermore, a hundred 
years later Western capitalists in Colorado and 
California were a long way from loose con- 
struction when it came to income tax legisla- 
tion. Dr. Beard climaxed his argument by 
invoking the historical profession to pay more 
attention to the conflict between capital and 
labor.” 

The same year that Beard first registered 
his dissent with the Turner thesis, Clarence 
W. Alvord rejected one aspect of the frontier 
thesis. Alvord’s particular pique was with 
the famous sentence in which Turner des- 
cribes the migration from the East. “Each 
passed in successive waves across the conti- 
nent. Stand at Cumberland Gap and watch 
the procession of civilization, marching single 
file—the buffalo following the trail to the 
salt springs, the Indians, the fur trader and 
hunter, the cattle-raiser, the pioneer farmer— 
and the frontier has passed by.”** Professor 
Alvord expressed the opinion that the division 
of classes was not as distinct as this sentence 
would lead one to think. Did not Richard 
Henderson accompany Daniel Boone? Alvord 
believed that frontier migration would be 
characterized by a flood—not by successive 
waves. In the same article, Professor Alvord 
observed what later critics were to hammer 
at—to wit, Turner ignored the role of the 
land speculator.** 

Four years after Beard’s and Alvord’s at- 
tacks, John C. Almack published one of the 
first general discordances with the whole 
thesis. After writing that the Turner thesis 
was not based upon facts, Almack stated that 
he did not believe that the frontier was the 
motivating force behind such governmental 
reforms as free tax supported schools, direct 
legislation, civil service reform and primary 
nominations. Almack noted that labor was 
the prime mover behind many of these re- 
forms. Professor Almack ended by saying 
that the frontier was not unique.** 

A fellow Californian of Almack’s, John 
Carl Parish, focused his criticism on the fron- 
tier thesis in another quarter. Writing in the 
Yale Review in 1926, Parish offered the hypo- 
thesis that the Westward Movement per- 
sisted after the 1890's. New frontiers of con- 
servation, intensive farming, banking, manu- 
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facturing and cultural arts continued to ad- 
vance in progression after 1890. Parish held 
the opinion that the “ancient spirit” of the 
frontier would be kept alive by the twin 
tendencies of culture to change as it migrates 
and the continued strength of sectionalism.*” 

With the advent of the 1930's, criticism of 
Turner and the frontier thesis increased in 
force. Some reasons for the high pitch 
of these criticisms were clear, others were 
opaque. The ’thirties was a period of disil- 
lusionment. The depression was having re- 
percussions among all strata of society. The 
intelligentsia—literary critics, academicians, 
leaders of the new “technocracy” and political 
reformers—reflected a desire to remedy the 
“system” that had brought this economic hol- 
ocaust upon them. The intellectual vogue 
was for blanket condemnation of the “robber 
barons” and malefactors of great wealth. The 
country at large was demanding a “new deal.” 
Bread lines, “Hoovervilles” (groups of tar- 
papered shacks inhabited by homeless masses 
of shifting peoples), apple peddlers and the 
ubiquitous shovel-leaner appeared—to be var- 
nished onto American folklore. 

The editors of Fortune wrote in 1936, “The 
present day college generation is fatalistic. ... 
If we take the mean average to be truth, it 
is a cautious, subdued, unadventurous genera- 
tion, unwilling to storm heaven, afraid to 
make a fool of itself, unable to dramatize its 
predicament.” *° How would a thesis that 
extolled the benefits of America’s past, the 
uniqueness of the American way of life, 
individualism and equal opportunity stand 
up against this onslaught? All was forgotten 
in the rush to blame something or somebody. 
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The depression element in the criticism of 
the ‘thirties can be over-emphasized. Had 
there been no depression, the frontier thesis 
would still have come under searching and 
minute examination in the light of gigantic 
strides being made in industrialization, regi- 
mentation of labor forces and urbanization. 

The 1930's disputations opened with a pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard University, 
Benjamin F. Wright, questioning the growth 
of democracy on the frontier. Dr. Wright 
thought that the greatest shortcoming of the 
frontier interpretation was “its tendency to 
isolate the growth of American democracy 
from the general course of Western Civiliza- 
tion.” Professor Wright questioned whether 
democracy came out of the American forest; 
he thought a better truism would be that it 
came from the East and found in the West a 
congenial atmosphere upon which to nurture. 

In a succeeding essay, Wright developed 
another area of dissent. He was not concerned 
with institutional growth as found in the 
constitutional history of the new West. So 
far as Dr. Wright was able to determine there 
was no considerable desire on the part of 
the men who framed the early Western con- 
stitutions to differ from those already long 
established in the East. From his research, 
Professor Wright found that the frontiers- 
men were imitative, not creative. Futhermore, 
Dr. Wright wanted a better definition of the 
frontier than Turner had provided; had not 
Turner overemphasized the geographic 
factors and minimized ethnic and cultural 
factors? 

Differing from Wright, Louis Hacker ap- 
proached the Turner interpretation from es- 
sentially a Marxian angle. Dr. Hacker saw 
“amazing errors” in the frontier thesis. Of 
the uniqueness of the frontier experience and 
the continuity of sectional differences, Hacker 
said, “Merely to mention these rather naive 
ideas, as I have is enough to refute them.” 
In agreement with Professor Wright, Dr. 
Hacker claimed that excessive stress on the 
uniqueness of American experience and sec- 
tional development had turned American his- 
toriography inward upon itself, whereas “all 
eyes should have been on events going 
on beyond the country’s borders.” Professor 
Hacker enunciated that agriculture of the 
Western region was really the “catspaw” of 
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industry; once having served to develop the 
nation’s capital, it could be abandoned both 
politically and economically. Finally, Hacker 
expressed adherence to the safety-valve theory 
and its evil effect on American labor. By con- 
tinuing to draw off workingmen to free lands 
the American labor movement was robbed 
of preserving a continuous revolutionary 
tradition. 

Charles Beard renewed his charges in the 
year that saw the beginning of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s second term. Again he was per- 
plexed by the neglect of the Turnerians to 
deal with the “democratic impulses in Eastern 
idealism” of the labor movement.** Professor 
Beard asserted that co-operation, as much as 
individualism, was in evidence on the fron- 
tier. Beard did not believe that the frontier 
had as much influence, as Turnerians imag- 
ined, but he was desirous in knowing just 
what kind and how much influence the fron- 
tier did have.** 

When the migrants were trekking across 
Southwestern United States in the middle 
thirties, there occurred the most important 
and thorough research that has been done by 
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the critics of frontier on American develop- 
ment. These scholars concentrated their in- 
tellectual diligence on the safety-valve theory. 
The safety-valve concept was not an integral 
part of the Turner thesis, although Dr. 
George Pierson commented that a good deal 
of the charm and optimism of the frontier 
thesis was derived from the notion that the 
Golden West was a land of opportunity.*” 
The opening salvo in the safety-valve contro- 
versy was fired by Professors Carter Goodrich 
and Sol Davison of Columbia University.*® 
In their study, Davison and Goodrich made 


little use of the manuscript census of the- 


General Land Office records.*7 The method- 
ological difficulties encountered with these 
two sources were that the Census did not 
show where the worker first practiced his 
occupation and the Homestead entries were 
of little use since the information contained 
on occupations was mentioned only occasion- 
ally. Their chief source of information was 
the files of contemporary newspapers. 

On the basis of availability of newspaper 
files, Goodrich and Davison chose Fall River, 
Massachusetts, for their pilot study. They dis- 
covered that a number of workers went 
West.** But of the emigrants that went West, 
seven out of ten returned to the East. After 
quickly surveying the town records of Lowell 
and Springfield, Massachusetts, the investiga- 
tors offered their conclusion. First, the most 
serious obstacle to Western migration was 
the lack of capital; second, there was a def- 
inite move to overcome this handicap by 
group colonization enterprises, which on oc- 
casion were supported by philanthropic funds. 
While migration projects may have raised 
the percentage of industrial workers travel- 
ing West, Goodrich and Davison conclude 
that, “the movement of Eastern wage earners 
to the Western lands was surprisingly small.” 
Too few industrial workers reached the fron- 
tier to attract notice in the amounts of settle- 
ments. What is more striking, too few wage- 
earners left the industrial centers to exert any 
marked effect on the labor situation. Having 
stated this conclusion, Professors Goodrich 
and Davison emphasized that there was 
nothing in the present study that would 
throw doubt upon the doctrine that the 
growth of industrial America was delayed by 
the presence of the frontier. Their analysis 
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confirmed that many potential wage-earners 
left for the Western lands. Hence, there was 
a safety-valve for the farmer rather than the 
wage-earner which seemed to operate best 
from states contiguous to the frontier land.” 

The Goodrich and Davison study touched 
off a fast and furious race among scholars to 
present their varied findings. In July, 1936, 
just three months after the Goodrich-Davison 
study, Professor Fred A. Shannon published 
the results of his research in the American 
Historical Review.” Dr. Shannon discovered 
that because of the many weaknesses in the 
Homestead Act, the Act failed to aid the 
emigrant. Second, Shannon said that the 
West was merely beginning to fill up by 1890. 
In addition, Professor Shannon was con- 
vinced that if any movement occurred, it was 
from farm to farm or from farm to city, but 
rarely from city to farm. 

Two months after Shannon’s findings were 
announced, Murray Kane presented a sta- 
tistical analysis of selected counties in Michi- 
gan and Massachusetts. Dr. Kane ascertained 
that in times of depression there was an in- 
crease in the population of these states and 
simultaneously a decline in industrial em- 
ployment. This led Kane to deduce that a 
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minor part of the workers returned to the 
agricultural communities, from which they 
had been recruited, but that they did not 
migrate to free land on the frontier. Usually 
when the cities captured the farm laborers, 
they manifested a remarkable tendency to 
hold them.” 

A reply to these detractors of the safety- 
valve was made by a Turner student, Joseph 
Schafer, in a series of three articles between 
December, 1936 and December, 1937.°° In 
answer to Goodrich and Davison, he pointed 
out that even they admitted that the frontier 
tended to hold up the level of industrial 
wages. He took issue with them on the meth- 
odology of their research. Dr. Schafer claimed 
the material was there if you cared to dig for 
it. Why had Davison and Goodrich not made 
use of county histories? Schafer’s major point 
was the psychological effect the frontier land 
had. These lands were an omnipresent threat 
to employers, a hope for the unemployed and 
a constant agent in the minds of the general 
public. So whether the people migrated or 
not to free land in the West was not as im- 
portant as the fact that they thought they 
could. 

A year and a half after Schafer finished his 
rebuttal, Goodrich and Davison wrote a re- 
joinder. They still disagreed over the use of 
the manuscript census. Second, they were 
interested in eastern migration, not the im- 
migrant from abroad. Third, they accepted 
Schafer’s point on the psychological effect of 
the frontier, but commented that this element 
was not measurable. 

Seven years and one World War later, Fred 
A. Shannon endeavored to nail the coffin lid 
shut on the “safety-valve myth.”** After a 
detailed statistical inquiry, Shannon wrote 
that 20 farmers moved to urban centers for 
every industrial worker that went to the farm. 
In addition, 10 sons of the agricultural hewers 
went to the city for every son that became the 
proud owner of a new farm. Professor Shan- 
non debated the conclusion that immigrants 
moved on to the farms after serving a tenure 
under the smokestacks. More often, Dr. Shan- 
non reported, they stayed on, becoming a drag 
on the labor market. Dr. Shannon attested to 
the fact that when industrial violence was 
reaching its peak during the 1870's and 1880's 
the safety-valve was supposedly blowing its 
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optimum steam; he wondered whether this 
labor unrest would have come about if wages 
had been buoyed up by a scarcity of labor? 
Professor Shannon generalized that if there 
were any safety-valve, it was the city.*” 

In spite of Shannon's efforts to bury the 
safety-valve, the lid on the coffin blew off 
with volcanic force at the fifty-first annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, in Minneapolis, April, 1958. Nor- 
man J. Simler of the College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, believed that critics as well as the 
advocates of the safety-valve had overlooked 
a major point in the whole controversy.” 

Utilizing economic theory, Simler argued 
that more germane than whether the safety- 
valve performed perfectly was whether it 
operated at all. Simler believed than an eco- 
nomic safety-valve was certainly at work. 
He was quite willing to agree with the social 
safety-valve adherents viewpoint that “the 
West, by and large, offered no easy avenue 
of escape for propertyless wage-earners.” 

However, Simler stated this did not deny 
that an economic safety-valve of some type 
was functioning. Indeed, his work with eco- 
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nomic theory definitely showed the operation 
of some economic safety-valve. Simler pointed 
out that after all the West was populated and 
“it clearly did not get that way by sponta- 
neous generation.” 

The next criticism shifted from the Middle 
West to the South Atlantic section. Dr. 
Thomas Abernethy of the University of Vir- 
gina wrote that the frontier did not give birth 
to democracy but to opportunism, crudity and 
aristocracy. The land speculator-politician 
dominated the frontier scene.**’ Abernethy 
saw the speculator as the orgininator of sep- 
aratist movements. “So closely did democracy 
cling to its leaders and so tenaciously were 
voting habits and political traditions, that 
we find the strange phenomenon of men 
voting against their own economic interests 
without regard to changing Issues.” ** 

The disapprobations on the frontier thesis 
during the 1940's and 1950's in some measure 
formed a continuous line with those voiced 
in the 1930's. A general trend may be noted— 
the vehemence of the arguments declined. 
Instead of just criticizing the frontier thesis, 
the dissentors started offering a thesis of their 
own to supplant the frontier thesis. The 
urban-industrial thesis received increasing ex- 
amination over the next two decades. This 
had the beneficial result of providing the his- 
torical profession with new pockets of un- 
mined data. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., an apostle of 
urbanism, initiated the criticism of the 1940’s.*® 
Dr. Schlesinger enunciated that American 
history was long overdue for a new interpre- 
tation. It was Professor Schlesinger’s aim to 
remedy this situation. Dr. Schlesinger’s most 
forceful exposition of his views were presented 
in an acticle in the Misstssippt Valley His- 
torical Review. Professor Schlesinger said 
that by 1820 the migration to the cities was 
faster than to the frontier. And by 1860, one 
out of every six persons in the United States 
was living in population centers of 8,000 or 
more. Dr. Schlesinger stated that in the pre- 
Civil War period most humanitarian impulses 
centered in the cities. Furthermore, the cul- 
tural lag between city and rural areas high- 
lighted the differences between the two ways 
of life. Between 1790 and 1890, Professor 
Schlesinger notes, the population growth of 
the nation as a whole was 16-fold, contrasted 
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with the urban population which had grown 
139-fold. In light of this, Dr. Schlesinger 
wrote that the historic announcement in the 
1890 census was less a prophecy of an end to 
an old civilization than a long overdue ad- 
mission of the arrival of a new one. 

Sixteen weeks after Schlesinger’s article was 
published, Murray Kane launched his dis- 
agreement with the frontier thesis. Kane’s 
primary coneern was with Turner’s inter- 
pretative ability. Professor Kane finds Tur- 
ner’s historical interpretation dominated by 
anthropological and geographical determin- 
ism. Not only does Turner misplace the 
anthropological and geographical elements 
but he over-accentuates them in his histori- 
cal structure. According to Dr. Kane, this 
has the consequence of making Professor 
Turner’s theories a statistical interpretation 
of history rather than a historical interpreta- 
tion of statistics. Kane registered agreement 
with Dr. Turner for stressing economic 
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factors, but felt that he traded the terminology 
of the economist for that of the geographer.” 

A prolific critic of the frontier thesis is 
George W. Pierson. In a succession of articles 
from 1940 to 1942, Pierson undertook a broad- 
gague overhauling of Turner and the frontier 
thesis. First, Pierson wondered why Turner 
had neglected such aspects of nature as cli- 
mate, crops, animals and disease. Second, 
Turner over-stressed the freehold phase of 
the frontier. Third, Turner exaggerated the 
uniformity of the frontier experiences.” 
Fourth, Professor Pierson was disturbed by 


the lack of a consistent definition of key terms 


—‘frontier” and “democracy.” * Dr. Pierson 
summarized his article thus, 

It should be observed that a large quarter of the 
thirteen essays still remain unanalyzed, and that in 
any case, prior to trial, doubts must not be stretched 
into established proof. Notwithstanding, it would 
already seem reasonable to recognize that Turner’s 
“frontier” was hazy and a shifting concept, riddled 
with internal contradictions, overlaid with sectional 
bias, and saturated with nationalistic emotion.** 


A year later Dr. Pierson presented his 
maturing ideas in the New England Quar- 
terly. Professor Pierson conceded that the 
frontier offered novel problems, but its influ- 
ence was strengthened by repetition—copying 
became easy. What happens to originality? 
Was the social and democratic legislation of 
the Populists and progressive reformers to 
be ascribed to the frontier? What about the 
evolution of Parliament, colonial legislatures, 
New England town meetings and self-govern- 
ment of Congregational churches? Pierson 
thought Turner was deterministic—almost 
fatalistic. Professor Pierson does not credit 
Turner with inventing the “escape concept” 
that Pierson sees inherent in the safety-valve. 
“Yet if today our leaders still hitch our star 
to a covered wagon, the frontier theory may 
share the responsibility.” Pierson ended by 
writing that the frontier theory in its “full 
development” does not hang together. Na- 
tionalism contradicts sectionalism, innovations 
are secured by repetition, materialism winds 
its way into idealism. “In what it proposes, 
the frontier hypothesis needs painstaking re- 
vision. By what it fails to mention, the theory 
disqualifies itself as an adequate guide to 
American development.” 

In 1945, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. pro- 
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vided lucid exposition of the urban-industrial 
thesis. Schlesinger, Jr. expounded his theories 
in the Pulitzer-prize winning volume, The 
Age of Jackson. Schlesinger sought to prove 
two main theses: Jacksonian democracy was 
better understood in terms of classes than 
sections and liberalism in the United States 
has most commonly been a movement of 
other “sections of society to restrain the power 
of the business community.” Dr. Schlesinger’s 
tome had not been published long before 
criticism appeared. These critics will be 
treated later in this paper.” 

In the same year that The Age of Jackson 
was published, Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes pre- 


® Murray Kane, “Some Considerations on the Frontier 
Concept of Frederick Jackson Turner,” Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review, 27: 379-400 (December, 1940). 
Also, Richard W. Van Alystyne, “The Significance of 
the Mississippi Valley in American Diplomatic History, 
1686-1890," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 36: 
216-238 (September, 1949). 

™ Pierson admitted that on the second and third points, 
this emphasis was somewhat corrected by Turner in 
his sectional concepts. 

“In 1941, Dr. Pierson polled historians on the frontier 
thesis. Professor Pierson sent questionnaires to historians, 
of whom 106 replied. The criticisms that most historians 
found acceptable were that the frontier explanation was 
too all-inclusive and simple; the definition of the term 
“frontier” was too shifting and vague; the theory was 
not sufficiently revised with the discovery of new evi- 
dence. 

In defense of Turner and the frontier thesis most 
historians agreed that the critics were habitually empha- 
sizing minor inconsistencies while ignoring the main 
observations. The theory was a large step forward in 
its day and could not be fairly listed against modern day 
research and information. The critics confused what 
Turner wrote with what his students have written. The 
critics took the poetic interpretations too literally, and 
it has still the best theory for interpreting our growth, 
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dogmatic as a professor than as an essayist; (2) all 
agreed that the truest view of Turner could be found in 
his frontier essays, yet when they mentioned amendment 
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pleaded ignorance. George W. Pierson, “American His- 
torians and the Fronticr Thesis in 1941," Wisconsin 
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sented his presidential address to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. Dr. Hayes en- 
titled his remarks, “The American Forntier 
—Frontier of What?” Actually, Professor 
Hayes’ title summarized his address. He be- 
lieved that the obsession of the American 
People with sectional and local history had 
led to an extreme self-centeredness and isola- 
tionism. Dr. Hayes thought this was “unreal- 
istic, contrary to basic historical facts, and 
highly dangerous for our country at the pres- 
ent and in the future.” What was demanded 
of American scholars and citizens was a 
broader knowledge of Europe. “ 

James C. Malin, a year after Dr. Hayes’ 
address, presented a tightly reasoned case, 
which Thomas Le Duc has called Malin’s 
“ideas to action” analysis.” Malin based his 
disagreement with Turner on what he chose 
to designate as Turner’s “peculiar absorp- 
tion” with the closed space doctrine. Profes- 
sor Malin declared that if mobility is the 
true answer to opportunity for the individ- 
ual, there should be no occasion to worry 
about a substitute for the frontier. For so 
long as the communication revolution con- 
tinues indefinitely, mobility in space is as- 
sured. Malin hastened to point out that he 
was not sure that either of the above points 
were valid.” 

David M. Potter, a colleague of Pierson’s 
at Yale, found the frontier thesis of little help 
in explaining the American character. Dr. 
Potter, in a series of provocative lectures de- 
livered at the University of Chicago in 1953 
(the Charles G. Walgreen Lectures), delved 
into the effect of abundance on the American 
character. ® 

Concerning the Turner thesis Potter had 
several objections: (1) Turner, by his over- 
emphasis on the benefits of the frontier, had 
induced apprehension and pessimism as to 
the state of society in the post-frontier era; 
(2) Turner’s obsession with the beneficial 
effects of agrarian milieu caused him to over- 
look the circumstances in the American en- 
vironment which were operating for constant 
change and experimentation; (3) “Turner 
did not recognize that the attraction of the 
frontier was simply as the most accessible 
form of abundance, and therefore he could 
not conceive that other forms of abundance 
might replace it as the lodestone to which 
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the needle of American aspirations would 
point.”*” 

In concluding his comments on the Turner 
thesis, Professor Potter was willing to admit 
that Turner’s geographical determinism had 
some validity. In support of his viewpoint, he 
cited Walter P. Webb’s The Great Frontier. 
However, Potter diverged from Webb when 
the latter claimed for the frontier an exclusive 
domain in the production of American abun- 
dance. This, wrote Professor Potter, was 
not taking cognizance of technology. After 
all, hadn't technological revolutions histori- 
cally preceded periods of discovery and 
experience ? 

Contemporary with Professor Potter, two 
historians, Henry Nash Smith and Richard 
Hofstadter, were writing about what they 
believed to be basic discrepancies in Turner's 
theories. Smith interpreted Turner as_be- 
lieving the highest social values were to be 
found in “the relatively primitive society just 
within the agricultural frontier.” Smith rea- 


soned that Turner, in juxtaposition, held the 
opinion that society evolved through various 
stages to an eventual industrial civilization. 


Professor Smith saw Turner as wavering be- 
tween these two judgements. Smith then took 
cognizance of a second inconsistency. The 
frontier has nourished an “agrarian myth” *! 
which has tended to divert the attention from 
American industrialization and promote a 


“ Carlton J. H. Hayes, “American Frontier—Frontier 
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(January, 1946). For a discussion similar to Hayes’ see 
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"The term “agrarian myth” connotes the inherent 
values of democracy which are best achieved in agrar- 
ian society. 
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one sided view of American development. 
The “agrarian myth” has had a pronounced 
effect on American politics. Distrust of the 
city has impeded co-operation and abetted 
ignorance on the part of both urban and rural 
population. Reiterating Carlton J. H. Hayes’ 
contention, Professor Smith argues that the 
agrarian tradition has made it difficult for 
Americans to think of themselves as effec- 
tive members of a world community. But the 
foremost difficulty of the agrarian tradition 
is “that it accepted the paired contradictory 
ideas of nature and civilization as a general 
principle of historical and social interpreta- 
tion. A new intellectual system was requisite 
before the West could be adequately dealt 
with in literature or its social development 
could be fully understood.” ** 

The “agrarian myth” was also explored by 
Richard Hofstadter. Dr. Hofstadter wrote 
that the triumph of commercial agriculture 
had spelled the doom of the “agrarian myth,” 
but at the same time the victory of com- 
mercial agriculture revealed the idea of the 
self-made man. 


The same forces in American life that had made 
Jacksonian equalitarianism possible and had given 
to the equalitarian theme in agrarian romance its 
most compelling appeal had also unleashed in the 
nation an entrepreneurial zeal probably without 
precedent in history, a rage for business, for profits, 
for opportunity, for advancement.** 


The next stage was the land speculator. The 
increasing land values in the new areas incited 
quick liquidation and frequent migration 
casting the small entrepreneur in the role of 
a land speculator. According to Hofstadter, 
the huge public domain did more to create 
a gambling spirit than a freeholding idea. 
The agricultural society became attracted to 
land values instead of to the soil per se. Dr. 
Hofstadter gathered his perceptions into one 
generalization: the United States did not pro- 
duce a distinctively rural culture (if you take 
as your criterion a pre-capitalist soil centered 
viewpoint). This observation led Hofstadter 
to weave his analysis into interpreting agri- 
culture discontent and the Populist move- 
ment. He found that Populism can be best 
understood not as a product of the frontier, 
but as “an effort on the part of a few impor- 
tant segments of a highly heterogenous capi- 
talistic agriculture to restore profits in the 
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face of much exploitation and under unfavor- 
able market and price conditions.” “* 

A Swiss student, Roland H. Beck, dis- 
cerned relationships between the Turner 
writings and the romantics’ outpouring of 
the early nineteenth century, along with an 
undercurrent of scientific and evolutionary 
concepts of the latter part of the century. Beck 
was critical of Turner’s concepts in general, 
but was willing to concede some usefulness 
might result from applying the frontier thesis 
to the period 1775-1830 of our history.” 

In tracing the historiographical trends of 
the frontier school I have chosen to include 
personal observations of Turner and his meth- 
odology (since both criticism and defense 
have been based on this), charges against the 
urban-industrial interpretation and_ specific 
rebuttals. Much of the defense of the fron- 
tier thesis centered around the personality of 
Turner rather than around the thesis itself. 
Just as much of the attack concerned the 
progenitor of the thesis. As a whole, Tur- 
ner’s students were devoted to their teacher 
and many became highly aed over the 
nature of the criticisms. Unfortunately, emo- 
tionalism on the part of both skeptics and 
disciples has colored and distorted many 
phases of the controversy. 

The early criticisms of the frontier thesis 
aroused few attempts at refutation. It is pos- 
sible that many advocates felt the way their 
master did when Almack’s article was pub- 
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lished. A former student of Turner’s informed 
the writer that one day Turner walked into 
his seminar and passed out copies of Almack’s 
essay. His students indignantly queried Pro- 
fessor Turner as to when he was going to 
issue his rebuttal. Turner replied to the effect 
that he saw no reason to answer Almack. 

One of the first important men of the fron- 
tier school was Frederic L. Paxson. While 
he cannot be classed as defending it in his 
main works, he used the frontier thesis and 
wrote one of the first scholarly and important 
histories of the frontier. In his Last American 
Frontier, which described the Westward 
Movement beyond the Mississippi, Paxson 
wrote, “The influence of the frontier has been 
the strongest single factor in American his- 
tory... .” Fourteen years later, Paxson, in 
the History of the American Frontier, 1763- 
1893 said, “The first century of American 
independence was dominated by the influence 
of the frontier; its second seems likely to be 
shaped by industry and pressure of the out- 
side world.” This sentence illustrates a point 
that has often been overlooked when discuss- 
ing Paxson’s work. He can definitely be con- 
sidered a part of the frontier school, but Pax- 
son had some qualifications and reservations 
about the frontier thesis." 

The first specific rejoinder to the critics 
came in an appreciation of Turner by Carl 
Becker. In a beautifully written tribute, Pro- 
fessor Becker emphasized traits which later 
defenders were to repeat. Becker said that 
Professor Turner’s explanatory and descrip- 
tive style should not cloud over the knowledge 
that he conducted exhaustive research. Dr. 
Becker stressed the lack of dogmatism on the 
part of Turner and that if Dr. Turner dis- 
played any bias, it was Americanism. As a 
scholar, Becker thought Turner’s approach 
was basically to understand rather than to 
judge institutions. Becker ended his appraisal 
with the following, “And his pupils under- 
stand it better than any others, because his 
pupils know, better than any others, that the 
man is more than his work. And so I end 
as I began—with ‘that man Turner, who 
laid upon all the spell of his personality.” ™ 

Merle Curti, in his essay on the method- 
ological concepts of Turner, stressed, as 
Becker had, Turner’s lack of dogmatism 
toward his research. “It is the essence of his 
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method that he works as though his wiser 
successor would correct, reconstruct, and be 
reconstructed.” Turner’s methodology resem- 
bled the natural scientist in that he consist- 
ently used the multiple hypothesis to test his 
observations. In his method of using the 
physiographic map to correlate political 
and cultural behavior, Turner was especial- 
ly careful in applying the multiple hy- 
pothesis. Professor Curti also had a reply 
for those who felt that Turner had given 
industrial capitalism an inadequate place 
in his thesis. Curti pointed out that Turner 
recognized the importance of industrial 
capitalism as was illustrated by his 1910 
presidential address before the American 
Historical Association.** But Turner was 
primarily concerned with the United States 
in its agricultural era; after all, industrial 
capitalism has only recently invaded wide 
regions of the country.”® 

Joseph Schafer, in 1933 and 1934, wrote in 
answer to some of Frederic Paxson’s detrac- 
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tions. Schafer echoed the same points that 
Curti and Becker had underlined—namely, 
that Turner did not consider Western ex- 
pansion as the only explanation of American 
history, but as the most important single 
process.”° 

Benjamin Stolberg differed from the former 
supporters in that he was not as much con- 
cerned with defending the frontier thesis as 
with refuting Hacker’s Marxian polemics. 
Writing in the Nation, a month before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's quarantine speech in Chi- 
cago, Stolberg censured Hacker for the latter's 
conception of frontier agriculture as the tool 
of industrialism. To say this, said Stolberg, 
was to ignore the “tremendous psychological 
effects of the frontier upon our nation’s men- 
tality.” Stolberg declared that after our fron- 
tier was closed the spirit of individualism was 
carried over into finance, labor and industry.*' 

One of the most vocal aand influential of 
Turner's students is Avery Craven. Although 
Dr. Craven disagrees with Turner on some 
features of the frontier thesis, the overwhelm- 
ing balance of his comments are on the side of 
buttressing the thesis. Four years after 
Hacker’s article appeared in the Nation, Cra- 
ven replied.” In contrast to Hacker, Craven 
claimed that exposure of institutions to free 
land was a unique experience. Futhermore, 
to assert completely the urban-industrial per- 
spective over the agricultural interpretation 
would be to deny the effect of 200 years of 
rural dominance. 

Craven, dispensing with Hacker, turned 
his attention to the contradictions, generaliza- 
tions and apparent inaccuracies that detrac- 
tors kept forging to the front of the contro- 
versy. Craven readily admitted that there 
were apparent contradictions and that it was 
impossible to remove all contrarieties, for 
those “who knew the man and his work at 
first hand were seldom conscious of contra- 
dictions.” ** Turner abhorred generalizations, 
wrote Craven, but his kind of history required 
generalizations. Professor Craven reflected 
that Turner’s whole emphasis was on change 
in general, not specifically. “The approach 
{Craven insisted on the term approach in- 
stead of thesis] was the important thing, not 
some exact pattern which might appear in 
its application.” ** 

Professor Craven, in the Charles G. Wal- 
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green lectures of 1941, registered a minor dis- 
agreement with the Turner approach.” Dis- 
cussing the general theme of democracy in 
American life, Dr. Craven noted that fron- 
tier democracy was only half the picture. 
Freedom was, more often than not, a physical 
thing—freedom to do what the majority con- 
doned. The positive contribution of the fron- 
tier to democarcy lay in another direction: 
protest. Dr. Craven saw the periodic revolts 
keeping the democratic dogma alive. 

A year later, Professor Craven again im- 
pressed upon his readers that Turner’s con- 
tribution to American historiography was a 
veritable landmark.“’ The breadth, all-inclu- 
sive character and unity of Dr. Turner's 
conceptions were a contribution not to be re- 
garded lightly. Professor Craven gave a prom- 
inent place to the philosophical current in 
his teacher’s writings: “he had the ability to 
see deep into the meaning of things and power 
to catch the universals.” 

A year after the turn of mid-century, Cra- 
ven again came forward to testify for Turner 
at a symposium on the frontier held at the 
University of Kansas City.’ Professor Cra- 
ven still had faith in the frontier approach. 
Nevertheless, some of the main canons of 
his faith were shaken by modern day scholar- 
ship. What Craven had staunchly defended 
in previous years was now open to question. 
He told his audience, “In the light of pres- 
ent day scholarship, it seems quite apparent 
that Turner overstressed the comparative in- 
fluence of the frontier in producing both na- 
tionalism and democracy. Other influences 
certainly had a hand in this. He recognized 
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but he did not always properly evaluate the 
contradictions inherent in his approach. 
The West was both national and provincial 
in its temper; it was both materialistic and 
idealistic; it was both radical and conserva- 
tive; it was both individualistic and co- 
operative. Turner also applied his findings 
to the Old West and he lent his findings to 
other wests where they won't work.” ** 
Differing in outlook from Craven, John 
D. Hicks has preferred to walk the middle 
ground. Although describing himself as a 
reasonably orthodox Turnerian, Professor 
Hicks feels that frontier historians have 
neglected the industrial era. In an article 
labelled, “The ‘Ecology’ of the Middle West- 
ern Historians,” Dr. Hicks takes historians 
to task for endeavoring to write about un- 
familiar regions and _ institutions.’ Hicks 
cites a reviewer of Frederic L. Paxson’s des- 
cription of the “long drive” saying, “The 
Author simply does not know his cows.” 
Comments Hicks, “how could he? One might 
about as well try to explain agriculture with- 
out ever having lived on a farm.” Professor 
Hicks saw the current tendency to break 


away from the frontier thesis as a natural 
historical phenomenon. After all, Professor 
Turner had written his essay from the back- 
ground of his environment; was it not con- 
ceivable that today’s historians would 
approach history from the urban-industrial 


> 90 
environment: 


From another perspective, the frontier thesis 
was defended in 1941. Gilbert J. Garraghan 
thought more attention should be placed on 
the non-economic features in the frontier 
movement. Dr. Garraghan summarized his 
assertions in three propositions: (1) the most 
significant phenomenon in American His- 
tory was the frontier; (2) the most™“tangible 
and effective factor” in causing the movement 
was the free land in the West; (3) the move- 
ment cannot be explained entirely on an 
economic basis—non-economic factors such 
as religion and education share the respon- 
sibility.”" 

As noted previously, the year 1945 saw the 
publication of Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.'s 
Age of Jackson. No more than a year had 
passed before the volume, and especially the 
urban-industrial thesis, came under heavy 
criticism. These animadversions are included 
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here because some of the most prominent 
criticism of Turner and the frontier school 
has come from advocates of the urban-indus- 
trial interpretation. The following comments 
can by no stretch of the imagination be con- 
sidered a defense of the frontier thesis per se, 
but only as a critique of the urban-industrial 
theorists’ explanations, which they seek to 
substitute for the frontier as a causal factor. 

The first detraction from Schlesinger, Jr.’s 
findings was registered by Bray Hammond.” 
After reprimanding Schlesinger for not mak- 
ing use of the standard authorities on the 
United States Bank, Hammond agreed with 
the pre-eminence given in the Age of Jackson 
to the concept that Eastern forces as well as 
frontier forces were at work for democracy 
in the Jacksonian period. But Dr. Hammond 
said this was only part of the story; what 
were the Eastern business interests doing at 
this time? How did these business interests 
influence democratization ? 

Twenty months later the urban-industrial 
thesis as presented in the Age of Jackson was 
again put under the historical microscope for 
dissection. Taking Philadelphia as a case 
study, Dr. William A. Sullivan found that 
after the 1828 election little evidence could be 
conjured to support the conclusion that labor 
cast its ballots for the Democrats. In fact, 
Sullivan discovered that it was the inability 
of the Democrats to hold the labor vote which 
ultimately led to their defeat in Philadelphia.” 

Whereas in Philadelphia Dr. Sullivan had 
decided that what slight labor support the 
Democrats did receive preceded the bank war, 
the pattern in Dr. Edward Pessen’s study of 
Boston was somewhat different. According 
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to Dr. Pessen, in Boston it was not until the 
middle 1830's that Jackson was able to swing 
small majorities in any of the working class 
wards. Pessen attributed the lack of Demo- 
cratic success to such factors as the power of 
Whig merchants in local politics; the open 
ballot voting system which may have intimi- 
dated the workers to keep them from voting 
“wrong”; internal dissension which cropped 
up in the Democratic party. Dr. Pessen deter- 
mined that “the eastern workingmen” who 
did win a few local victories for Jackson in 
Massachusetts were the yeomen of the western 
counties."* 

Dr. Joseph Dorfman, in a peppery analysis, 
took up the cudgel against the wage-earner 
thesis.”” First of all, Dorfman was quick to 
take on the proponents of the Jackson wage- 
earner thesis, who emphasized the demand of 
the Democratic Party for the alleviation of 
imprisonment for debt. Professor Dorfman 
denied that amelioration for debtors was the 
sole concern of the working class. The small 
businessman and often the large entrepreneur 
was just as concerned. How were debtors 
able to pay their obligations in prison? Dr. 
Dorfman agreed that the Jacksonians were 
in favor of monetary reform, but the purpose 
of this was to create better business conditions 
and diminish panics—not to help labor.** 
The advocates of the wage-earner thesis have 
fallen into the common trap of definition. 
The term “workingman” did not include 
merely the manual laborer, but every man 
who, in the words of George Evans, earns his 
bread by “useful exertion, whether mental or 
physical.” When understood in this broad 
concept, the so-called labor organizations be- 
came anti-aristocratic rather than anti-capital- 
istic. Dorfman reasons this is why the labor 
movement has frequently had within it both 
humanitarian and business elements. At 
times the humanitarian element advanced the 
impetus towards reform, but was decidedly 
paled by the business aims. Dr. Dorfman 
states, “after all the Age of Jackson was an 
age of expansion, a great age of business 
enterprise.” ** 

Ten months after Professor Dorfman’s cri- 
tique, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., replied. Schles- 
inger said the Age of Jackson did not 
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pronounce a class conflict between the large 
capitalist and the mass of property-less wage- 
earners. But he would contend there was a 
real struggle between non-business groups 
and business domination. Concerning the 
connection between the Jacksonian era and 
later reform movements, Schlesinger, Jr., 
maintained that the Age of Jackson claimed 
no more than a trace of psychological and 
political similarity. He asserted that al- 
together, Professor Dorfman’s reflections did 
not alter the main thesis of the Age of Jack- 
son, “that more can be understood about 
Jacksonian democracy if it is regarded as a 
problem not of sections but of ‘classes’ and 
‘Liberalism’ in America has been ordinarily 
the movement on the part of the other sec- 
tions of society to restrain the power of the 
business community.” 

The controversy stands pretty much at 
that point today. There is still a great deal 
of research, thought and general digging to 
be done before any definite conclusions (if 
definite conclusions are possible) can be ar- 
rived at. Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
have received study, but what about the other 
areas of the country? To what extent did 
business elements support Jackson in these 
regions? These and other questions will have 
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to be answered before light is thrown on 
many shadows.*” 

Beginning with Ray A. Billington’s West- 
ward Expansion in 1949,'*° the next seven 
years saw the frontier thesis rigorously ap- 
plied and tested. Dr. Billington, with the col- 
laboration of James B. Hedges, sought to 
present the whole sweep of American expan- 
sion from colonial days to 1896. In his preface, 
Professor Billington left no doubt as to the 
master plan of his work. Dr. Billington de- 
sired to use Turner’s geographical premises 
plus “specific suggestions left behind :in his 
writings.” The outline of his work was to 
follow Dr. Turner’s seminar in the history 
of the frontier at Harvard.'”' Billington and 
Hedges’ history soon became a standard work. 
One of the most valuable features of the 
entire work was the extensive bibliography.'” 

Different in area of application of the Tur- 
ner thesis from Billington was Walter P. 
Webb's The Great Frontier." Webb under- 
took the gigantic task of using the frontier 
thesis to interpret all of Western Civilization 
since 1500. In his previous works, The Great 
Plains and Divided We Stand, Professor 
Webb has indicated the direction of his 
thinking.""* Dr. Webb in The Great Plains 
contrasted the civilization of the Great Plains 
(characterized by level land surface, treeless 
region and subhumid climate) to Eastern 
United States. Professor Webb pictured an 
“institutional fault” roughly following the 
98th meridian. “Practically every institution 
that was carried across it was either broken 
and remade or else greatly altered.” East of 
the Mississippi, proclaimed Webb, civiliza- 
tion had stood on the three legs of water, 
land and timber. West of the Mississippi 
there remained but one leg. The key word 
was contrast. “The salient truth, the es- 
sential truth is that the West cannot be under- 
stood as a mere extension of things Eastern.” 

According to Dr. Webb in Divided We 
Stand, the closing of the frontier in 1890, 
together with the rise of corporations, spelled 
a crisis for American democracy and individ- 
ualism. A laissez-faire policy had abetted the 
rise of corporations, but with the depression 
of the ‘thirties corporations were subjected to 
governmental regulation. New types of relief 
were substituted for the old ones of the fron- 
tier. Dr. Webb closed his argument with a 
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plea for the end of sectionalism, which he 
believes would be accomplished only by a 
political party on a national rather than sec- 
tional basis. 

Following some of the main premises enun- 
ciated in the Great Plains and Divided We 
Stand, Professor Webb plunged into suggest- 
ing the frontier thesis for Western Civiliza- 
tion in The Great Frontier.” As the age of 
discovery dawned in the Metropolis (Webb's 
term for western Europe), the poverty- 
stricken population was crowded onto the 
Metrolopis’ land mass at the ratio of 26.7 per 
square mile. A hundred and fifty years after 
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the year 1500, the ratio of man to land in 
Europe plus the frontier had dropped to 4.3. 
Then the deluge of wealth created a business 
boom such as the world had not known 
before. 

Webb was convinced this “boom” had far- 
reaching effects. By 1930 the population had 
increased over 1500 by 625 percent, gold and 
silver by 18,308 percent and “things, goods 
or commodities” by an indeterminable ratio. 
This climate of abundance provided man 
with unlimited opportunities for develop- 
ment; capitalism flourished, democracy and 
individualism were fostered, international and 
commercial law arose, literature bloomed, 
democratic churches contested authoritarian 
dogmas and the arts were given a practical 
and democratic touch. 

However, by the end of four centuries, the 
Great Frontier rapidly diminished. By 1930 
the population had increased till the ratio per 
square mile had surpassed the 1500 mark. 
Webb saw the same thing happening that he 
had described in Divided We Stand. With 
cheap goods and land vanishing, man began 
to construct controls needed to deal with a 
larger society. What is Professor Webb's 
prognosis ? 

Society as it thickens will become more closely 
intergrated and its members more interdependent. 
Governments will tend to become stronger, using 
more compulsion in order to meet their obligations. 
There will be a tendency toward socialization as 
exhibited in the United States and Great Britain or 
toward absolutism as exhibited by the fascist states 
and by Russia. The individual will become relatively 
less important and will tend to loose his identity in 
a growing corporate life.1% 


Dr. Webb is not entirely pessimistic about 
the future; '’’ the challenge today is whether 
we can manage the products of the Great 


Frontier.'”* 


In 1953, a year after The Great Frontier 
appeared, John D. Barnhart’s Valley of De- 
mocracy was published."”” The scope, ap- 
proach and intention of Barnhart’s volume 
was radically different from The Great Fron- 
tier. Dr. Barnhart chose “a testing of the 
Turner interpretation by an application to 
a specific area and time.” The specific area 
was the Ohio Valley—the time, 1775-1818. 
Professor Barnhart admitted that certain fac- 
tors such as land speculation and the planta- 
tion were not adequately handled by Turner. 
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But Dr. Barnhart held the opinion that the 
main opportunity for historians lay in “sup- 
plementing and completing Turner’s work 
rather than in trying to refute it.” '"” 

Dr. Barnhart saw the basic issue as one of 


Thid., 415. 
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tracing the struggle of the Ohio Valley Peo- 
ples for a political democracy. With this aim 
in mind, he meticulously analyzed the early 
constitutions of the Valley. He kept in mind 
such general questions as causes of the con- 
stitutional conventions, factionalism in the 
state as a whole and then in the conventions, 
backgrounds of the delegates and the origin 
of specific sections of the constitutions. Barn- 
hart discerned an ever-present trend in all 
of the early governments: yeoman against 
planter, frontier against tidewater and demo- 
cratic elements against aristocratic. The pio- 
neer governments of Watauga, Monongahela- 
Ohio region, Cumberland and the State of 
Franklin represented only slight tendencies 
towards political democracy. From these early 
communities, Barnhart turned his attention 
to the political evolution in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. He con- 
sidered Kentucky had won a substantial 
victory in loosening the control of the Tide- 
water aristocracy. Of the five methods of 
aristocratic control in Virginia (property qual- 
ifications, inequality of representation, well 
established church, large land holdings and 
slavery) “only the last two crossed the moun- 
tains.” The story in Tennessee was much the 
same. The frontier forces managed to have 
some democratic features embodied in the 
constitution, but the conservative features of 
property qualifications and life tenure for the 
justices of the peace remained undefeated. 
Turning north of la belle riviére, Protes- 
sor Barnhart discovered that when democracy 
was unhampered by the inequitable distri- 
bution of land and slavery, significant gains 
were made toward laying the foundation of 
future democratic procedure. Barnhart 
summed up the gains made, when he wrote, 
In the founding of the state of Ohio, the demo- 
cratic forces not only defeated the conservative ele- 
ments but demonstrated the unsuitableness of the 
Federalist philosophy on the frontier. In the found- 
ing of Indiana, the frontiersmen learned how to 
overcome the arbitrary authority with which the 
territorial governor was clothed by the Northwest 
Ordinance. The constitution of Indiana demon. 
strated the ability of the pioneers to frame a suitable 
and democratic government. ... The violence of 
the early period disappeared when the territorial 
government was established in 1809 for Illinois. The 
right to vote without a struggle, and statehood came 
naturally as though the people were following a 


marked trial.!!! 
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How did all this conform to Frederick Jack- 
son Turner’s views? The last chapter of 
Valley of Democracy was assigned to a dis- 
cussion of the findings in relation to the Tur- 
ner thesis. Barnhart concluded that his results 
closely followed Turner’s interpretations, ob- 
serving that there was ample evidence of the 
democratic influence on the frontier, and that 
Turner did not claim that democracy origi- 
nated on the frontier, “merely those charac- 
teristics which distinguished it from European 
democracy.” The pioneers of the Ohio Valley 
had contributed a great deal to the democratic 
ideals of America.’ 

Following closely the Barnhart study, Stan- 
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ley Elkins and Eric McKitrick, sought “A 
Meaning For ‘Turner’s Frontier.”''* The 
two scholars decided that Turner's critics 
should be allowed all concessions, with the 
exception of “political democracy as a habit 
and the American as a unique political crea- 
ture.” They felt that Turner had stated an 
indisputable fact—that there was an organic 
connection between American democracy and 
this country’s frontier. The problem to these 
University of Chicago professors was how to 
test this belief in a conceptual framework. 

They knew that sociologist Robert K. Mer- 
ton had discovered, from research on two 
housing developments, that whenever a new 
community faces a multitude of problems 
without a structured leadership the commu- 
nity is forced into co-operative democratic 
participation in their government. McKitrick 
and Elkins decided to apply Merton’s theory 
to new communities on three American fron- 
tiers: the Old Northwest, the Southwest fron- 
tier of Alabama and Mississippi and_ the 
Puritan frontier of Massachusetts Bay. 

Their findings based on research of new 
communities in each of these frontiers proved 
to Elkins and McKitrick’s satisfaction that 
practical democracy was strong in both the 
Old Northwest and Massachusetts Bay, but 
somewhat less in evidence in the South where 
imported leadership structured the colonists’ 
lives. 

The authors concluded: 

Yet Turner, after all, has been preempting the 
frontier long past his time. It should no longer be 
necessary to force literal meaning from his texts, 
now that they have entered our cultural metaphor. 
At the same time a host of problems may be ex- 
amined with fresh interest if we put in testable 
terms facts which he knew by instinct: the fact that 
the experience forced by the frontier was unique— 
that in a century of westward expansion it was re- 
peated over and over, that in a multitude of forms 
it found its way into the daily habits of the people, 
making Americans truly and profoundly different 
from anyone,else in the world." 


Dr. Merle Curti has gone about as far from 
Professor Webb’s spatiality as it is possible to 
go. Professor Curti used a small region in 
Wisconsin—Trempealeau County—to exam- 
ine the Turner thesis at the grass roots level. 
In a preliminary report to the Newberry Con- 
ference on American Studies, Dr. Curti wrote 


The plan was to study an actual frontier and to 
see what the records and other evidence still at hand 
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did show about democratic practices on that frontier 
—about individualism, widespread participation in 
the making of decisions about the common life, and 
equality of economic and cultural opportunity. As 
far as we know, no one has yet examined micro- 
scopically a given area that experienced transition 
from wilderness to a settlement community with 
the purpose of determining how much democracy, 
in Turner's sense, did exist initially, in the first phase 
of settlement during the process of settlement itself, 
and in the period following settlement.!!® 


In carrying out his research project, it was 
Curti’s aim to use quantitative methods in 
hopes that such employment would contrib- 
ute to the further development of these 
methods as historical tools. 

Dr. Curti’s choice of Trempealeau County 
was dictated more on the basis of the availa- 
bility of public records than on any other con- 
sideration. For comparative purposes, Curti 
and his staff chose 11 contiguous townships 
in northern Vermont. The townships were 
principally rural areas from which many 
Trempealeaunians had migrated. Using quan- 
titative methods, the staff thoroughly investi- 
gated all householders and gainfully emploved 
persons who were listed in the unpublished 
manuscript censuses of 1850, 1860, 1870 and 
1880. The researchers discovered that the 
main ground for political democracy in Trem- 
pealeau was the tailor-made county govern- 
ment imposed by the State of Wisconsin and 
was not due to particular frontier attitudes. 

Then the investigators attacked the prob- 
lem of whether or not there was economic 
equality in Trempealeau County. Was there 
a progression for national origin groups up 
the agricultural ladder from farm hand to 
farm owner? Curti’s research disclosed that 
in general there was progress up the ladder 
for those who stayed in the county. Did a 
few men dominate the agricultural life of the 
community? Professor Curti answered with 
a resounding “No.” When Trempealeaunians 
needed capital (and often they did need it), 
they borrowed it from a neighbor, merchant 
or businessman. Usually, they gave a mort- 
gage for $50 to $200—rarely more than $200 
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was ever borrowed. Futhermore, this year’s 
debtor might be next years creditor. Dr. Curti 
thought this was significant. “The Demo- 
cratic implications of this tendency are obvi- 
ous, and the natural assumption, common 
today, that the lending of money and the 
taking of mortgages in turn is apt to be cen- 
tered in a few well-to-do men, did not hold 
for pioneer Trempealeau.” ''® 

Professor Curti, et. al., were interested in 
the educational opportunities that were open 
to the citizen of Trempealeau County. The 
results showed that though the foreign-born 
children had a lower attendance record at 
schools, they did not encounter anti-demo- 
cratic or hostile attitudes. From this prelim- 
inary report, Curti and his colleagues state, 
“Whatever the economic, political and social 
inequalities, and there were indeed more 
than the Turner thesis would lead one to 
expect. The statistical picture we have drawn 
is not in itself a refutation.” Dr. Curti’s opin- 
ion seems to be that though the Turner thesis 
is in need of qualification and revision, in 
most aspects the frontier thesis holds true.’ 

The focus of Turner defense shifted from 
the United States to England in 1957 with 
the publication of an essay by H. C. Allen 
entitled, “F. J. Turner and the Frontier in 
American History.” ''* Allen, Commonwealth 
Fund Professor of American History at the 
University of London, was ready and willing 
to defend fervently almost any of Turner’s 
concepts. In fact, during the course of his 
essay, the London professor agreed with the 
former Harvard professor on almost all of 
the latter’s major ideas. That the frontier fos- 
tered democracy, individualism, nationalism 
and idealism, were accepted by Allen with 
little qualification. Equally well received by 
the British professor were Turner's thoughts 
on the importance of free land in American 
development and the frontier as a line of 
rapid and effective Americanization. Blam- 
ing Turner’s followers for most of the exag- 
gerations and falsifications in the frontier 
thesis, Professor Allen noted that when all 
is said and done, Turner’s ideas “contained 
a very small proportion of dross.” 

In summary, there have been a number of 
main criticisms of the frontier thesis. The 
frontier as an explanation of American de- 
velopment has been over-stressed. The urban- 
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industrial factors have not been given enough 
consideration. Land speculation on the fron- 
tier has too often been ignored by frontier 
theorists. Democracy was not originated on 
the frontier but was imported there. Terms 
such as “frontier” and “democracy” are hazy 
and conflicting; better definitions are needed. 
Geographical and anthropological elements 
have generally been emphasized beyond their 
merit. The thesis should have been modified 
with the discovery of new material. The fron- 
tier thesis is full of contradictions, fronties- 
men were both materialistic and idealistic, 
nationalistic and provincial, individualistic 
and co-operative, democratic and autocratic. 
Finally, Turner’s methodology was “loose” 
and poorly constructed. 

Defenders of the frontier thesis claim that 
many critics have been picayunish, attacking 
the minor points and giving too little atten- 
tion to the over-all valuc ot the thesis. Turner 
did not claim that democracy originated on 
the frontier, but only those aspects which 
differentiated it from European democracy. 
How is one able to apply the urban-industrial 
thesis to a rural-dominated first century of 
our history? The frontier thesis was a gigan- 
tic step forward in American historiography 
and should be judged in this light. Contra- 
dictions will inevitably appear in a thesis of 
this general nature, but these contradictions 
should not diminish its value as a guide-post 
to the understanding of American history. 
Finally, Professor Turner’s history demanded 
the narrative style, and one should remember 
that hours of exhaustive and meticulous re- 
search were behind each interpretative 
sentence, 

In what repute is the frontier thesis held by 
Clio’s practitioners today? One fact easily 
discerned is that few historians today would 
whole-heartedly embrace the Turner thesis or 
unilaterally discount the frontier in American 
history. Most historians would find them- 
selves in the position of echoing John D. 


Ihid., 9. 

™? For more of Curti’s ideas on the frontier and de- 
mocracy, see Merle Curti, “The Democratic Theme in 
American Historical Literature," Mississippi Valley His- 


torical Review, 39:3-28 (June, 1952); Merle Curti, 
Probing Our Past (New York, 1955), passim. 

"SH. C. Allen, “F. J. Turner and the Frontier in 
American History,” in Essays in American History, 
edited by H. C. Allen and C. P. Hill (New York, 1957). 


THE TURNER THESIS—A PROBLEM IN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Hicks, rather than Joseph Schafer or George 
W. Pierson. 

It was not within the present scope of this 
study to undertake a poll of historians such 
as Dr. Pierson did in 1941. However, the 
author did survey 13 college text-books,'™ 
with the purpose of ascertaining whether they 
were pro-frontier thesis or anti-frontier thesis. 
The results were enlightening. Nine authors 
accepted the frontier thesis (though some 
with strong qualifications). There were two 
rejections, and in two text-books, no mention 
was made of the thesis. Obviously, one can- 
not assume on this basis that the frontier 
thesis is accepted or rejected by the historical 
profession. But perhaps it may be a rough 
indication of the views of a segment of lead- 
ing historians.'*” 

One striking observation to the present 
writer is the need for more investigation of 
all current theses. Cumulatively the past seven 
decades have been an era of immense produc- 
tivity and growing maturity for historians in 
their search for the explanation of the Ameri- 
can character. Only the most unimaginative 
mind could fail to be intrigued by what pos- 
sible findings will result from seven more 
decades of research on the interpretative the- 
ories of American civilization. 

Whether one agrees or not with Fulmer 
Mood that, “the main professional obligation 
of the times” '*? is resolving the frontier issue, 
no one has yet completely ascertained the 
many-faceted effects of the frontier on Ameri- 
can civilization. 


"The text-books which accepted (wholly or quali- 
fied) the frontier thesis were Henry B. Parkes, The 


United States of America—A History (New York, 1953); - 
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Robert E. Riegel and David F. Long, The American 
Story (2 vols., New York, 1955); Ray A. Billington, 
Bert J. Loewenberg and Samuel H. Bruckumier, The 
United States: American Democracy in World Perspec- 
uve (New York, 1947); Henry J. Carman and Harold 
G. Syrett, A History of the American People (2 vols., 
New York, 1952); Donald Sheehan, The Making of 
American History (2 vols., New York, 1950); Harold U. 
Faulkner, American Political and Soctal History (New 
York, 1945); Fred W. Wellborn, The Growth of Ameri- 
can Nationality, 1492-1865 (2 vols., New York, 1943); 
Leland O. Baldwin, The Stream of American History 
(2 vols.,, New York, 1952); John D. Hicks, The Federal 
Union and American Nation (2 vols., Cambridge, 1952, 
1955). Non-acceptance of the Turner thesis werc 
Samucl E. Morison and Henry §. Commager, The 
Growth of the American Republic (2 vols., New York, 
1950); Ralph V. Harlow, The Growth of the United 
States (2 vols.. New York, 1951). Those making no 
mention of the frontier thesis were Oliver P. Chitwood 
and Frank L. Owsley, 4 Short History of the American 
People (2 vols., New York, 1945); Thomas A. Bailey, 
The American Pageant (New York, 1956). 

"In the fall of 1957, Roy F. Nichols, University of 
Pennsylvania, delivered a paper at the European Associ- 
ation for American Studies in Paris, France, on “The 
Present State of American Research on the Frontier 
Problem.” Nichols devotes a large section of his paper 
to work that has been accomplished on the frontier 
thesis since 1950. Especially valuable are the reports of 
unpublished work of demographer Everett Lee, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and its implications for the frontier 
thesis. Professor Nichols concludes “Historians and social 
scientists are hard at work studying the implications of the 
mobility of American population and its influence upon 
American national character and democracy. They, in a 
sense, have released themselves from the spell of Turner's 
vision and even now new data is being mobilized. Un- 
doubtedly a more realistic and comprehensive theory of 
American cultural development will be formulated by 
some new Turner, who may be a committee. It will be 
more complex but it may well still be concerned pri- 
marily with migration. This new theory will probably 
sull be based on the great factor of population move- 
ment but it will not be simply westward movement but 
complex movement in all directions.” Roy F. Nichols, 
“The Present State of American Research on the Fron- 
tier Problem,” (Unpublished, Presented to European 
Association for American Studies in Paris, France, Sep- 
tember, 1957). The writer is indebted to Dean Nichols 
for allowing him the use of this paper. 

Fulmer Mood, “Frontier Concept, 1871-1898," 
Agricultural History, 19: 24-30 (January, 1945). 


A POLITICIAN CRITICIZES AMERICAN FARMERS 


“If St. Paul worthily had his spirit stirred within him by the senseless idolatry of pol- 
ished, intellectual Athens, I feel that an honest man, who knows what agriculture might 
and should be in the United States, can hardly restrain his indignation in view of what it 
quite commonly is. To look over an average farm on this Atlantic sea board, and see its 
owner gravely ploughing around and over the same stones that his great grandfather 
ploughed over a century ago, when they should long since have been removed, or the fields 
containing them given up to the growth of timber—grow two hundred bushels of corn per 
annum on ten acres, when he might grow that quantity so much cheaper on four, I feel 
that patience with such infatuation is scarcely less than a crime.” 

—Quoted in Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture (1863) 


Some Aspects of Turner's Thought 


The following articles by Norman ]. Simler and Gilman Ostrander were read before 
the Mississippt Valley Historical Assoctation in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on April 25, 1958. 
Ray A. Billington served as chairman of the session entitled, “Some Aspects of Turner's 


Thought.” 
INTRODUCTION 


Ray A. 


Ever since that day in 1893 when Frederick Jackson Turner in his essay on “The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier in American History” gave classic expression to the “frontier hypo- 
thesis,” historians have subjected his ideas to a rigorous examination and re-examination. 
For a quarter-century, they accepted unquestioningly every statement in the master’s essay, 
or went beyond to ascribe to America’s pioneering experience credit for developments in 
the nation’s history and facets of its peoples’ character that Turner had rejected as implaus- 
ible. Beginning in the 1920's and increasingly in the 1930's, attack replaced adulation as 
younger scholars rebelled against a concept that seemingly had little relation to life in the 
industrialized, urbanized, depression-ridden land in which they lived. Unfortunately many 
who joined the anti-frontier crusade directed their barbs against Turner’s expression of the 
hypothesis rather than against the hypothesis itself, thus delaying the day when the frontier 
thesis could be tested on its own merits. 

In more recent years a heatlthy reaction has set in, again with younger historians play- 
ing a leading role. This has taken two forms. On the one hand, scholars such as Fulmer 
Mood have made a searching study of Turner’s antecedents and writings, to reveal that he 
was no monocausationist, bound to the belief that his frontier theory was the sole explanation 
of American history and character. On the other, students have investigated important as- 
pects of the hypothesis, and by a careful sifting of evidence have shown that the frontier 
did influence the institutions and traits of Americans, just as Turner postulated, although 
perhaps not in the exact manner that he suggested. The two stimulating papers that follow 
indicate both of these trends. One proposes a re-examination of the most discredited of all of 
Turner’s concepts—that of the “safety valve’—and suggests that even on this point Turner’s 
instincts were surprisingly correct; the other bolsters the growing realization that Turner's 
views mirrored the atmosphere in which he lived more than a past generation realized. 


The Safety-Valve Doctrine Re-Evaluated 


Norman J. 


The members of this Association do not the principal arguments advanced on both 
have to be reminded that the Turner thesis in sides of the debate in such wise as to lend 
general, and the safety-valve doctrine in par- some credence to what appears now to be a 
ticular, reigned virtually unchallenged until thoroughly discredited doctrine. To this end 
the 1930's. The reaction to the thesis set in I shall examine the criticisms of Carter Good- 
during the middle of that decade, and the at- rich and Sol Davison, Fred Shannon, and 
tack on the validity of the safety-valve doc- Murray Kane, as well as the tireless defense 
trine continued apace until Professor Shannon — of Joseph Schafer. I intend to show that the 
read his famous “post-mortem” over the ap- participants on both sides were asking and 
parently inert body in 1945. attempting to answer questions which only 

The purpose of this paper is to review obscured the real issues at stake and, as a 
briefly this controversy and to comment upon consequence, rendered many of the results of 
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THE SAFETY-VALVE DOCTRINE RE-EVALUATED 


the controversy unnecessarily confused. At 
the same time, I believe that it is possible to 
find a more fruitful approach to this whole 
problem. 

I 

Goodrich and Davison examined contem- 
porary newspapers, searched the records of 
emigration societies, and evaluated other evi- 
dence from Western sources.’ The results of 
their research led them to remark that al- 
though the theory held that “wage-earners 
took a significant part in the movement to the 
western lands. . . . Yet in the descriptions of 
the actual process of settlement . . . the mi- 
grants are almost never identified as wage- 
earners, though there are frequent references 
to the presence of farmers . . . [and] immi- 
grants... .”* They concluded that, because 
worker migration was apparently small rela- 
tive to the total labor supply in the East, “too 
few wage-earners left the industrial centers 
to exert any marked effect on their labor situa- 
tion,” * meaning, presumably, the Eastern 
labor situation. Moreover, they argued that 
“the real doubts of the soundness of the doc- 
trine arise not from anything that has been 
said against it, but from the sheer absence of 
direct evidence in its support. The suspicious 
thing is that wage-earners are so rarely men- 
tioned in the descriptions of actual settle- 

Now, methodological criticisms aside,” one 
may legitimately object on other grounds. For 
instance, to the extent that foreigners would 
have migrated across the Atlantic even if 
the “West” were not there (in search of 
higher wages or, in general, “better opportun- 
ities”), the movement of this foreign com- 
ponent to the frontier would act as a kind of 
safety valve, relieving adverse wage-and- 
employment pressure on those native Ameri- 
cans who stayed in the East. In the same 
way, to the extent that Eastern farmers and ‘or 
their sons who might otherwise have drifted 
into the Eastern labor pool moved west, this 
displacement would also act as a kind of 
safety valve. 

Goodrich and Davison, however, antic- 
ated this type of criticism for they specifically 
said: “Our concern is with eastern wage- 
earners, not immigrant or western ones, and 
with eastern wage-earners who became west- 
ern farmers” ® and, presumably, not Western 
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wage-earners. This kind of counter-argument 
runs through the whole of the controversy 
under review, and one wonders why the de- 
fenders of the doctrine allowed themselves to 
be trapped into agreeing that the question can 
be narrowed like this. Schafer, for instance, 
agreed that “The precise question under ex- 
amination is this: Did wage-earners enter 
into the westward movement to such an ex- 
tent as to constitute the frontier a ‘safety valve’ 
for labor?” * Having chosen to meet his 
critics on their own grounds, he tried to show 
that almost “one-third of the middle western 
farmers, around 1880, had earned their farms 
as common or skilled laborers.” * 

But Goodrich and Davison easily demol- 
ished this argument by pointing out that the 
source material for Schafer’s evidence could 
not reveal whether as former wage-earners 
these were immigrant, Eastern, or Western 
ones, or whether they were industrial workers, 
hired hands on farms, or itinerants, for the 
only relevant category was (by mutual con- 
sent) Eastern industrial wage-earners! They 
could therefore in good faith “continue to 
question the presence of any very substantial 
number of eastern industrial wage-earners 
in the great stream of migrants that occupied 
the lands of the West.” * 

It seems that as soon as the theory becomes 
stated in such a narrow fashion, it becomes 
virtually impossible to salvage it whole. 
While it may be a physical truth that steam 
rises to the top of a boiler and therefore the 


* Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, “The Wage-Earner 
in the Westward Movement I,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, 50: 161-185 (June, 1935) and “The Wage-Earner 
in the Westward Movement II,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, 51: 61-116 (March, 1936). 

2 Goodrich and Davison, “The Wage-Earner I,” 161. 

* Goodrich and Davison, “The Wage-Earner Il,” 115. 

* Goodrich and Davison, “The Wage-Earner_ 1,” 166. 

*Schafer correctly pointed out that Goodrich and 
Davison tried “to prove a negative by means of negative 
testimony, employing mainly the [dangerous] argu- 
mentum ex silentio.” See Joseph Schafer, “Concerning 
the Frontier as Safety Valve,” Political Science Quarterly, 
52: 408 (September, 1937). 

Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, “The Frontier as 
Safety Valve: A Rejoinder,” Political Sctence Quarterly, 
53: 268-269 (June, 1938). The stalics are in the Good- 
rich and Davison “Rejoinder.” 

* Joseph Schafer, “Some Facts Bearing on the Safety- 
Valve Theory.” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 20: 216 
(December, 1936). 

“Schafer, “Concerning the Frontier as Safety Valve,” 
418. 

*Goodrich and Davison, “Rejoinder,” 270. 
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safety valve must be located at the top, it 
does not follow that in order to relieve 
adverse wage-and-employment pressure in a 
labor market the workers at the “top” (the 
native American wage-earners) have to be 
the ones who must “escape” to the West. 
The “safety valve” in a labor market could 
be equally well located at the “side” (Eastern 
farmers and/or their sons?) or even at the 
“bottom” (immigrants?). Any analogy, of 
course, necessarily “limps,” and the “safety 
valvers” in overlooking this and clinging to 
a literal translation of a physical fact into the 
world of economics damaged their own case 
unnecessarily. 

The precise point at issue here requires 
that the discipline of history employ the disci- 
pline of economics. For that reason, it is 
necessary that we use the concepts, terms, and 
technical apparatus of economic analysis. If 
this proves a strain on memory or a bit of 
hard chewing, it is nonetheless requisite to 
the task at hand. 

It is my contention that the evidence pro- 
duced by Goodrich and Davison does not 
constitute a valid derogatory criticism of an 
economic safety valve, whatever it may imply 
for an actual physical specimen of one. In 
particular, the “fact” that worker migration 
was small relative to both the total Eastern 

labor supply and the total movement west is 

meaningless as far as ascertaining its effect 
on Eastern wage rates and employment op- 
portunities is concerned until the elasticity 
of demand for Eastern labor is specified. A 
given percentage decrease in the labor supply 
will exert upward pressure on wage rates in 
inverse proportion to the absolute magnitude 
of the elasticity of demand for labor. Thus, 
given a sufficiently low elasticity coefficient, 
the critics’ evidence and conclusions could 
actually support the economic theory of the 
safety valve rather than invalidate it. One 
searches the literature in vain for any recog- 
nition of this important point. 

Moreover, since an economic safety valve 
does not have to be located at the “top” of 
the labor market in order for it to perform 
its economic function, to the extent that the 
West made Westerners out of immigrants 
who might otherwise have become Easterners, 
made Western farmers out of Eastern farmers 
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who might otherwise have become Eastern 
wage-earners, and made Western wage- 
earners out of Eastern wage-earners, one can- 
not really deny that it failed to perform this 
function. Yet the whole controversy nar- 
rowed down to the economically irrelevant 
question of whether or not the “steam” came 
out the “top,” and not to the broader and 
economically more significant issue of 
whether the “steam” escaped at all from any- 
where in the market, or even of whether it 
was really allowed to build up in the first 
place. To reply to this latter point merely 
by pointing a finger at the periodic waves of 
unemployment and worker discontent -is to 
overlook an important question: What would 
these phenomena have been like in the ab- 
sence of the West? No one would contend 
that the economic safety valve worked per- 
fectly; but to argue that because it did not 
function flawlessly it did not function at all, 
is a non sequitur. 


Il 


Professor Shannon argued that the safety 
valve had not been a plausible doctrine since 
the advent of the factory system!” and that 
it was at best a mere “whistle on a peanut 
roaster.""' He cited the small amount 
of land taken up under the provisions of 
the Homestead Act, suggesting that the fi- 
nancial and technical difficulties involved in 
transforming an Eastern wage-earner into a 
Western farmer were too formidable to have 
permitted a sufficiently large migration of 
this type to have occurred, thereby preclud- 
ing any favorable effects on Eastern wage 
rates and employment opportunities.'* Now 
this merely argues that relatively few Eastern 
wage-earners became Western farmers. As 
has just been pointed out, this “fact” is de- 
void of economic meaning unless it is related 
to the elasticity of demand for labor in the 
East; as it stands, it neither confirms nor 


“Fred A. Shannon, “The Homestead Act and the 
Labor Surplus,” American Historical Review, 41: 651 
(uly, 1936). 

“For a summary of Professor Shannon's remarks at 
the 1937 meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, see George’F. Howe, “The Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 24: 198 (September, 
1937). 

Shannon, “The Homestead Act and the Labor Sur- 
plus,” 638-646, passim. 
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denies the safety-valve doctrine in its eco- 
nomic aspect. 

Shannon went one step further when he 
contended that tHe total migration from East 
to West of all kinds of people—immigrants, 
Eastern workers, farmers, tradesmen, profes- 
sional people, and the like—was simply not 
sufficient to constitute a safety valve for East- 
ern wage-earners. The essence of the evi- 
dence adduced in support of this contention 
lay in the fact that between 1860 and 1900 
the ratio of the increase of farm population 
to the increase of total United States popu- 
lation was only one-fifth.'* The clear impli- 
cation is that this ratio was “too low” for 
the West to have constituted an economic 
safety valve for Eastern labor.. Now in the 
absence of any allusion to the elasticity of 
demand for Eastern labor and of any recog- 
nition of the significance of marginal move- 
ments of economic variables, one wonders 
why Shannon was so sure of himself on this 
count. He went on to show, apparently in 
the belief that it was economically relevant, 
that only a very small fraction of the increase 
in the Western farm population represented 
an increase in the number of owner-occupied 
farms, the overwhelming bulk of the increase 
in farm population being absorbed as tenant- 
farmers and hired-hands."* To the extent 
that people left the East what difference 
does it make, as far as the effects on Eastern 
wage rates and employment opportunities are 
concerned, what occupations they pursued in 
the West? 

Both critics and defenders of the safety- 
valve doctrine seem to have been bewitched 
by the belief that Easterners had to become 
Western farmers in order fgr favorable ef- 
ects in the Eastern labor mhrket to occur, 
and then Shannon reduced this to an ab- 
surdity by making it appear necessary that 
the increase in owner-occupied farms in the 
West was the relevant variable. To the ex- 
tent that Shannon recognized that Eastern 
wage-earners migrated to become Western 
wage-earners he did so only to point out that, 
more often than not, the workers involved 
found they “had exchanged drudgery in an 
Eastern factory for equally ill-paid drudgery 

. in a Western factory or mine.”'* 
While this may or may not have been the 
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case, it is simply irrelevant to the question at 
issue; for the workers, after all, did leave 
the East! 

The most damaging meaningful argument 
that Shannon (or anyone else, for that mat- 
ter) made against the doctrine as a whole 
was the one which reversed the theory and 
made the city the safety valve for rural dis- 
content, especially during and after the so- 
called depression of the 1870’s.'° From data 
for the period between 1860 and 1900 he de- 
duced that “some 20,000,000 persons had left 
farms to settle in urban areas, many of them 
in the great industrial centers of the East . . . 
|and concluded that| it was the city .. . 
which furnished at least a partial ‘safety 
valve’ for [the discontented farmers].”'* 
However, Shannon’s farm exodus of twenty 
millions must be interpreted as a gross, not 
a net, migration: between 1860 and 1900 the 
“continental United States” population rose 
by 44.6 millions, the “urban” areas receiving 
only 54 per cent of this increase. That is, 
not everyone forsook life in the country for 
that in the city. If it were indeed true that 
20 million discontented farmers left the 
“rural” areas, then over 40 million people 
must have taken their place for the popula- 
tion of this sector increased from 25.2 millions 
in 1860 to 45.8 millions in 1900."" It is, 
therefore, misleading to conclude that the 
location of the “safety value” shifted from 
farm to city in the latter third of the century. 

This, however, does not entirely dispose 
of the matter. Shannon went on to argue 
that “once caught in the industrial toils, 
Jerstwhile farmers] seldom returned. 

The years of agricultural distress in the 
1870's and 1880's were accompanied by an 


“A Post Mortem on the Labor- 
Agricultural History, 19%: 32-34 


* Fred A. Shannon, 
Safety-Valve Theory,” 
(January, 1945). 

“Shannon, “A Post Mortem,” 33-34. 

* Shannon, “A Post Mortem,” 36. 

* Shannon, “A Post Mortem,” 38-39; for a summary 
of Professor Shannon's remarks in this connection at the 
1944 meeting of this Association see Harold W. Bradley, 
“The Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association,” Mississippt Valley 
torical Review, 31:23) (September, 1944). 

Bradley, “The Thirty-Seventh Annual 
230. 

** United States Bureau of the Census, Historical Sta- 
tistics of the United States, 1789-1945 (Washington, 
1949), 25. 
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ever-increasing roll of unemployed in the 
cities.”'” In fact, he said, since “no person 
has denied that there were a million men 
unemployed in the North alone in 1865 
|discharged soldiers? |, and none has dem- 
onstrated that the number ever became per- 
ceptibly or permanently smaller. . . . Where 
then was the siren call of the free lands?” 
Space does not permit a detailed theoretical 
and empirical analysis of the reasons for and 
the actual extent and severity of the post- 
Civil War depression, particularly in its 
wage-and-employment aspects. With respect 
to this latter point, however, several com- 
ments can be made in the space remaining. 
Shannon said that there were never fewer 
than a million men unemployed throughout 
this period, and, in any case, “it cannot be 
denied that unemployment was a major eco- 
nomic ailment in every decade from 1865 to 
the close of the century. . . .”*' But I won- 
der whether this statement can pass muster. 
Unemployment statistics gleaned from the 
scanty records of the latter third of the nine- 
teenth century ‘are notoriously unreliable. 


However, Rendigs Fels has reported that 
“the only serious effort to estimate unemploy- 
ment during the seventies was made by 


Carroll Wright. . In June 1878, which 
was presumably as bad a time as any, |he| 
took a kind of census which showed only 
28,500 people unemployed in Massachusetts 
out of a normal working force in {[manufac- 
turing and| ‘mechanical industries’ of 318,000 
.... Applying the ratio of unemployed in 
Massachusetts to the whole country, Wright 
estimated total unemployment in the United 
States at 570,000."** This estimate yields an 
unemployment rate of 9 per cent. By mod- 
ern standards this may not seem impressively 
low, but we must not judge the late nine- 
teenth century by today’s “full employment” 
norms. 

Crude as Wright’s methods must have 
been, they are nevertheless confirmed by 
other data which show that, while the con- 
traction of the seventies was severe in mone- 
tary statistics, in terms of output (and by 
inference, employment) it was “singularly 
mild.”?* For instance, Edwin Frickey’s in- 
dexes of manufacturing output and of pro- 
duction in the transportation and communi- 
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cation industries,** as well as Warren M. 
Persons’ index of mining output,*” all fell 
off slightly to troughs in 1876 and then rose 
to record levels by 1879. Moreover, Martin’s 
figures reveal that real national income in 
1879 was two-thirds greater than a decade 
before and one-third greater on a per capita 
basis." On the other hand, during the sev- 
enties the index of wholesale prices declined 
32 per cent, and both the cost-of-living index 
and the index of average daily wages in all 
non-agricultural employments fell by 13 per 
cent,‘ indicating that the trend of real wages 
was perhaps no worse than stable. It is prob- 
ably safe to conclude that price and wage 
flexibility during this period of contraction 
intensified the decline in the values of mone- 
tary variables (i.e., intensified the deflation) 
but mitigated the fall in the values of real 
variables (i.e., mitigated the recession).** 
The distinction is an important one. 

A deflation of this magnitude necessarily 
impinged heavily on the debtor groups, e.g., 
the farmers. Farms that were marginal be- 
came submarginal, and their owners were 
squeezed through the wringer of liquidation. 
Nevertheless, the fact that agricultural out- 
put doubled between 1866 and 1878 implies 
that low prices were profitable to the many 
farmers who could obtain cheap land and/ 
or who remained liquid.” It seems to me, 
therefore, that the picture painted by Profes- 
sor Shannon portrays both the industrial and 
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the agricultural situations in an unnecessarily 
gloomy way. 
Ill 


Let me now turn briefly to the critique 
of Murray Kane. He narrowed the issue 
beyond that of Eastern wage-earners simply 
becoming Western farmers to Eastern wage- 
earners who did so in times of panic and 
depression.*” Moreover, as far as he was 
concerned, in order for the safety-valve doc- 
trine to win out, it was necessary not only 
that “many” workers migrated but that the 
“majority” of them did so: “for only in so 
far as the majority ... of the population 
could reach the frontier during a particular 
period of panic or depression, can it be truly 
said that the frontier acted as a safety valve 
for the discontent of the country.”*! 

Kane, of course, went on to show—no one 
has ever really questioned it—that the “ma- 
jority” of wage-earners did not migrate to 
the West during any particular period of 
depression, nor, for that matter, during any 
particular period of prosperity. But again this 
reduces the whole question to an absurdity. 
No responsible economist has ever argued 
that, in order to induce favorable wage-and- 
employment effects in a labor market, the 
majority of the labor supply has to be ex- 
ported out of the market. The values of 
economic variables are determined at the 
“margin,” and, even in the most “discontin- 
uous” of economic worlds, this never implies 
that more than a “few” of the economic 
quantities involved must “move.” Kane ad- 
mitted that there were individual and small- 
group migrations of wage-earners, “but these 
migrations were insignificant in number 
when considered in relation to the total num- 
ber of the other elements of the population, 
which took part in the respective westward 
migrations. . . .”** But as I have argued 
before, it simply is not necessary that large 
numbers of wage-earners, or even potential 
wage-earners, leave a labor market in order 
to relieve downward pressure on wage and 
employment. Even the fact that “the minor 
number of mechanics who did migrate dur- 
ing the prosperity period remained in their 
traditional occupations,” ** or in any event, 
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did not become farmers, is adduced by Kane 
against the safety-valve doctrine. The point 
that these Eastern mechanics became West- 
ern ones and, in the process, relieved pressure 
on those remaining in the East is overlooked. 


IV 
Joseph Schafer, the principal defender of 
the doctrine during this period, contented 
himself with efforts to rebut the allegations 
of the critics, meeting them, in each case, 
on the opponents’ well-chosen grounds. By 


and large, these efforts were doomed to fail-° 


ure or, at least, did not persuade the critics to 
abandon the attack. In one place, however, 
Schafer argued that “the settlement of the 
frontier . Was not merely agricultural; 
it involved the building of towns and cities, 
mills, factories, transportation systems, and 
it called for the full complement of me- 
chanics and laborers demanded as a condi- 
tion of advancing civilization.”** 

Now this statement is as close as Schafer 
ever got to recognizing a broad and eco- 
nomically meaningful construction of the 
question at issue.** That he himself did not 
really accept such a construction is shown by 
his using the quoted statement as a prelude 
to his main point: “these mechanics [and 
laborers|, to a considerable extent, {later | 
became farmers on their new environments 

..."* An economically meaningful inter- 
pretation of the doctrine does not require 
that such wage-earners eventually become 
farmers. 
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The safety-valve doctrine has had a very 
peculiar history. To begin with, it seems to 
me, it received an unfortunate name, and 
some of the misleading implications of a 
physical safety valve have been noted in this 
paper. Moreover, in the controversy under 
review both proponents and opponents con- 
fused, or at least failed to distinguish clearly 
between, two different, but related, safety 
valves: a “social” safety valve and an “eco- 
nomic” safety valve. I have no quarrel with 
what I take to be the critics’ position on the 
social safety valve—that the West, by and 
large, offered no easy avenue of “escape” for 
propertyless wage-earners caught up in the 
“industrial toils” of the East; for, as the 
critics have correctly pointed out, relatively 
few Eastern wage-earners actually became 
Western property owners. Rather, the West 
was a safety valve, a social safety valve, if 
you will, largely for the non-laboring prop- 
ertied classes, forestalling for a number of 
generations the industrialization of the 
American farmer and other small-property- 
owners. As Professor Hacker has put it: 
“the fluidity within the American society was 
largely confined to the middle class: petty- 
bourgeois property owners . [and/or 
their sons} had real opportunities to improve 
their economic and social positions by move- 
ment upward,”** thanks, im large part, to 
their ability to move west. 

But to grant this is not to deny the exist- 
ence of an economic safety valve. I do not 
think it a drastic oversimplification to say 
that from the point of view of those who 
succeeded in becoming property owners in 
the West, it was the social safety valve that 
was operating; while from the point of view 
of those who remained in the East, the West 
was an economic safety valve. This paper 
has been focused on this latter point, which, 
it seems to me, has been too long neglected 
or. at least, improperly analyzed. 

In agreeing to confine the issue to whether 
sufficient numbers of Eastern wage-earners 
succeeded in becoming Western farmers, both 
proponents and opponents at once clarified 
and confused the issue. The social safety 
valve was thereby placed in sharp relief, but 
its economic counterpart was almost lost 


sight of. And when the question was nar- 
rowed still further to whether the “majority” 
of Eastern wage-earners during industrial de- 
pressions became occupying owners of West- 
ern farms, the economic safety valve was 
pushed to the brink of absurdity, while its 
social counterpart was put in even clearer 
focus. This is, of course, a hindsight judge- 
ment, for, as we have seen, all the partici- 
pants succeeded in confusing the two. 

Yet amidst all the confusion washed up by 
the waves of controversy certain undeniable 
economic facts shine through. The American 
economic complex was (and is) radically dif- 
ferent from the European. The United 
States had a whole continent, rich in natural 
resources, to exploit. Labor, especially skilled 
labor, was historically a scarce resource rela- 
tive to the other co-operant factors. It is clear 
that people, and this includes the laboring 
classes, possessed a high degree of mobility. 
The West, after all, did get populated and 
it clearly did not get that way by a process 
of “spontaneous generation.” Historians in 
other contexts speak of wave after wave of 
migrants and marvel at the rapidity with 
which the process of filling up the continent 
was carried to completion.** To be sure, a 
significant portion of this pulsating stream 
consisted of immigrants and the non-laboring 
propertied classes of the East. But that 
workers, too, displayed an astonishing degree 
of mobility cannot be denied. Worker mo- 
bility was sufficiently great to make necessary 
the creation of national trade unions and 
in itself to constitute a sufficient (although 
not unique) reason for the emergence of such 
organizations; while, at the same time, the 
problems that such mobility created were 
continuous and prickly thorns in the sides 
of the leaders of the labor movement.** 

To assert that the West was the only, or 
even the most important, factor making for 
the undeniably generally favorable labor 
market conditions of the time is patently in- 
correct: the historical relative scarcity of 
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labor, and the growth in worker productivity 
made possible largely because of a rapid rate 
of technological change and the growing 
stock of real capital, individually and collec- 
tively dwarf whatever economic safety-valve 
effect there was. But to deny therefore that 
the West, that the presence of alternative 
opportunities, had a non-negligible impact 
on the Eastern labor market is just as clearly 
incorrect. Running through the (at times) 
acrimonious controversy reviewed here is 
this false dichotomy: either the West was a 
very important factor in the Eastern labor 
market or it was no factor at all. 

To judge the importance of the West in 
this economic context one must not only look 
at what was happening on the supply side 
of the market. Here, one would have to ad- 
mit that the labor-supply function decreased 
over time independently of the reasons for 
which Eastern workers, or potential Eastern 
workers, left the market; whether they be- 
came Western wage-earners or Western 
farmers is economically (but not socially) 
irrelevant. In addition, one must at least 
evaluate the absolute magnitude of the elas- 
ticity of demand for labor and the extent of 
the dynamic upward shifts in the labor- 
demand function. If both demand and supply 
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displayed such dynamic shifts—I would guess 
that demand increased relatively more than 
supply decreased—then the market position 
of workers became more favorable. To the 
extent that the West was a factor in this 
context, the economic safety valve was op- 
erating. To assert that the West was no 
factor at all is simply a misreading of his- 
torical fact. Given the relative shifts in the 
market functions over time, the wage-elas- 
ticity of the functions is crucial. The more 
inelastic with respect to wages they are, the 
more favorable for the market position of 
the workers become the relative shifts in the 
functions. 

These theoretical considerations appear to 
have been completely overlooked by all the 
participants in the controversy. It is a major 
contention of this paper, therefore, that, as 
far as meaningful economic analysis is con- 
cerned, the participants were asking and 
attempting to answer the wrong (or at least 
unimportant and, at times, irrelevant) ques- 
tions. It would appear that a more fruitful 
approach to this whole problem could be 
constructed by first distinguishing clearly be- 
tween the two safety valves, the economic 
and the social, along the lines suggested in 
this paper. 


To the Editor: 


The person who would breathe new life into the cadaver of the safety-valve theory 


should use something more potent than legerdemain and economic jargon. Professor 
Simler admits that there was no economic safety; valve, thus abdicating the only thing the 
safety valvers ever claimed. Then, by a series of theoretical assumptions, he claims that he 
has found a soctal safety valve. Comparison is inevitable to the savant who essayed to prove 
the existence of God by a complex mathematical formula. Depending on the theoretical 
meaning of the symbols, one could prove the opposite. Nobody has ever tried to prove 
that free land did not ameliorate working conditions somewhere at some time. But a safety 
valve must prevent explosions, and explosions occurred. Therefore, the safety valve was a 
mere theory and not an actuality. I myself have admitted that there was an escape of steam 
analogous to what might toot a whistle on a peanut roaster. Professor Simler has demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction the existence of that whistle. That is all. 

Frep A. SHANNON 

University of Illinois 


Turner and the Germ Theory — 


Gitman M. 


The Turner thesis has been more or less 
constantly under discussion for three full 
generations; and this discussion has remained 
so lively that it has been possible to lose all 
track of the time that has passed since that 
famous paper was delivered in 1893. Hardly 
a man is now alive who remembers that 
famous day and year; yet one occasionally 
still hears Turner's frontier thesis discussed 
as though nothing had happened in the in- 
tervening 65 years of war, revolution and 
economic change to call into question any 
important aspect of the thesis. Both Turner’s 
defenders and his critics have at times shared 
a disposition to treat the Turner thesis either 
as a timeless truth or as a timeless falsehood, 
rather than as an interesting hypothesis 
formed out of a certain set of assumptions 
which were current in the late nineteenth 
century, but which are not necessarily ac- 
cepted in the very different American world 
of the mid-twentieth century. 

Such rigid adherence to the letter of Tur- 
ner’s thesis ignores a truth about historical 
interpretation which Turner, among others, 
had occasion to point out. He once wrote: 
It is a familiar doctrine, that each age studies its 
history anew and with interests determined by 
the spirit of the time. Each age finds it necessary 
to reconsider at least some portion of the past, from 
points of view furnished by new conditions which 
reveal the influence and significance of forces not 
adequately known by the historians of the previous 
generation. Unquestionably each investigator and 
writer is influenced by the times in which he lives 
and while this fact exposes the historian to a bias, 
at the same time it affords him new instruments 
and new insight for dealing with his subject.’ 


In this paper I wish to examine one par- 
ticular bias of Turner’s age—the belief that 
political habits are determined by innate 
racial attributes—and I wish to suggest the 
possibility that Turner’s frontier thesis was 
based upon an implicit assumption of the 
validity of this racial determinism as it was 
‘then most influentially formulated in the 
Germanic germ theory of history. I wish to 
suggest further that whole-souled acceptance 
of the Turnerian hypothesis concerning the 
frontier origins of American democracy has 
remained possible only by the implicit reten- 


tion of these old and no longer reputable 
racial assumptions. 

During the late nineteenth century, when 
the Western United States was growing 
rapidly in population, in economic impor- 
tance and in cultural self-awareness, it was 
entirely likely that American history would 
be reinterpreted by Western historians from 
a Western point of view. And in the 1890's 
any such reinterpretation would hardly have 
failed to have made use of the current Dar- 
winistic doctrines of organic historical evolu- 
tion. Indeed Turner was not the first Western 
historian in the field with such an essay on 
the significance of the frontier in American 
history. Three years before Turner delivered 
his famous paper, Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
the historian of the Far West, published an 
essay of his own on the same subject. The 
“tide of intelligence,” Bancroft argued, had 
always moved from east to west. At the time 
of the middle ages it had reached its highest 
point in Europe, but “civil and ecclesiastical 
restraint . . . and the lack of free land, tended 
to steep the middle ages of Europe in stag- 
nation.”* Then came the emigration to 
America and the westward advance across 
the continent. In this migration to the 
Pacific Coast, Bancroft wrote, the “English- 
speaking element—Anglo-Saxon blood and 
brains Americanized by a century or two of 
free thought and untrammeled activity,” pos- 
sessed “a marked advantage over other 
nationalities for migration and colonization, 
by virture of the century-training in back- 
wood life, and expansion of frontier settle- 
ments by constant accessions from the sea- 
board states. Herein they had developed the 
practical adaptability and _ self-reliance in- 
herited from the mother race, so much so 
as to surpass even that so far preeminent 
colonist element.” * 

“Non-Aryan races,” Bancroft argued, were 
unfit for the frontier experience or for situ- 
ations demanding the instincts for self-gov- 
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ernment. The French, for instance, failed 
to adapt themselves to the frontier environ- 
ment as had the Anglo-Saxons. It was the 
“Aryan” race which was able to derive the 
greatest benefits from the frontier experience, 
and for them each successive frontier marked 
an improvement over the previous one, as 
had been the case invariably since pre-history. 
Bancroft further contended that 


For centuries to come, and henceforth to the end 
for aught anyone can tell, the tendency of culture 
will be to concentrate on this Pacific seaboard, the 
terminal of the great Aryan march. ... In practical 
enterprise and cognate traits, whereon depend the 
highest unfolding of civilization, America is nearly 
as far in advance of Europe as Europe is of Asia. 
This relative excellence applies also to the western 
and Pacific states, as compared with the Adantic 
seaboard of the United States. Behold the effect of 
open fields and fresh resources on self-reliant man 
on this western slope, in the transformation of a 
wilderness into a series of flourishing states, with 
a rapidity, soundness and perfection that stand un- 
paralleled! * 


Unlike Turner’s essay, this earlier account 
by Bancroft was overtly, in fact jubilantly, 
race-conscious, as well as altogether carefree 
in its generalizations. Still, Turner’s careful 
and more scholarly paper was significantly 
similar in its basic approach to the subject 
and in its main conclusions concerning the 
effect, as Bancroft had phrased it, “of open 
fields and fresh resources on self-reliant man.” 
Turner was, of ,course, aware of Bancroft’s 
writings, but he need not have been aware 
of this particular argument, which was buried 
deep in a thick volume of Bancroft’s miscel- 
laneous writings. Whether or not Turner 
was influenced by Bancroft, the similarity of 
their conclusions concerning the impact of 
the frontier and of free land upon American 
society is striking. Both men were influenced 
alike by the intellectual currents of a day 
when Americans were possessed of boundless 
confidence in the race, the nation, the section 
and the individual, and when the inherent 
superiority of the Anlgo-Saxon or the Ger- 
manic or the Teutonic or the Aryan race was 
a common intellectual assumption of the day. 

Frederick Jackson Turner received his aca- 
demic training at a time when, as Professor 
Edward N. Saveth has abundantly demon- 
strated, the Germanic germ theory was ac- 
cepted in one form or another by most lead- 
ing historians in America.” According to this 
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theory in its most advanced form American 
political institutions were simply the spon- 
taneous reproduction in the American forests 
of those same institutions of government 
which the Germanic race had long before 
evolved in the ancient Teutonic forests. Those 
same Germanic racial germs, carried to 
America both directly and by way of Eng- 
land, had produced those same Germanic 
forms of free political life. As a student 
Turner was presented with this germ theory 
as simple scientific truth. It is true that his 
major professor at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, William F. Allen, was skeptical of the 
more extravagant claims made for innate 
racial capabilities in the field of political 
life. Allen was willing to go no farther than 
to say that for some undiscovered reason the 
Germanic peoples had always distinguished 
themselves in the field of politics.* Such a 
guarded generalization, however, was not at 
all sufficient to satisfy Turner’s major pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins, Herbert Baxter 
Adams. The ancient Teutons, Adams wrote, 
evolved in their councils and village moots 
“the seeds of .. . Self-Government of Com- 
mons and Congresses.” In the ancient Ger- 
manic forest, he said, there was created the 
single head of state, the smaller council, the 
general assembly of the whole people, the 
origins of the political institutions of Ger- 
many, Holland, England, New England, and 
the United States." Woodrow Wilson, Tur- 
ner’s contemporary at Johns Hopkins, de- 
clared that the New England Puritans in- 
vented no new institutions; “they were,” he 
said, “simply letting their race habits and 
instincts have natural play.” * 

At the time he was developing his ideas 
concerning the significance of the frontier in 
American history, Turner appears to have 
been in substantial agreement with his col- 
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league Wilson and his professor Adams on 
the importance of race to politics. In 1889 
Turner wrote a review of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West, and in the course 
of the review he commented warmly upon 
the natural play of race habits and instincts 
among the frontiersmen.” He wrote enthusi- 
astically of “their forted village in which 
reappear the old Germanic ‘tun,’ their popu- 
lar meetings, ‘folkmoots, and their repre- 
sentative assemblies, ‘witenagemots,’ meeting 
like the Transylvania legislature. . . . These 
facts,” he continued, “carry the mind back 
to the warrior-legislatures in the Germanic 
forests, and forward to those constitutional 
conventions now at work in our newly made 
states in the Far West; and they make us 
proud of our English heritage.” Certainly 
that review appears to rest firmly upon the 
racial assumption that when Germanic 
peoples were placed in a forest environment 
they tended instinctively to evolve free po- 
litical institutions as had the Teutons in 
Germany and the Anglo-Saxons in England. 
Turner developed the ideas for his thesis, 
as he himself recalled in later years, partly 
from attempts to apply to American his- 
tory the mode of treatment that he had 
learned from Professor William F. Allen in 
his courses on the evolution of society and 
institutions in the Middle Ages. There 
seemed to be similarities in the problems that 
piqued his interest."” The similarities ex- 
tended to the stages of economic develop- 
ment as well as to the development of in- 
stitutions of self-government in the Germanic 
forests. An indication of the importance to 
Turner’s thesis of his studies in German 
medieval history was later given when James 
Westfall Thompson applied the Turner 
thesis in return to medieval Germany. 
Thompson found that the application could 
be made with “scarcely more than change of 
dates and proper names.” He concluded that 
“the stages of transition are identical.” ™ 
The view appears to be quite generally 
held among historians that in his paper. of 
1893 Turner was presenting a direct altern- 
ative to the reigning belief in the transmission 
of Germanic racial germs from Europe to 
America; and yet such was not at all the 
case, as that essay itself makes clear. In that 
paper Turner acknowledged the validity of 
the germ theory. He simply argued that “too 
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exclusive attention” had been paid to it. 
American society, he said, was “not the old 
Europe, not simply the development of Ger- 
manic germs, any more than the first phe- 
nomenon was a case of reversion to the 
Germanic mark. The fact is, that here is a 
new product that is American.” * 

He then proceeded to suggest, not an 
alternative thesis, but variations upon the 
theme of the apparently well-established germ 
theory, as it was ols rved to have operated 
in the Americ.» The 
frontier communi: ch Turner described 
remained American Mark- 
genossenschaft, peopled by those same Ger- 
manic tribes which centuries earlier had 
worked out similar institutions along the 
Teutonic forest frontiers. 

It appears evident from Turner’s writings 
that he himself did not expect the forest to 
work its magic upon such non-Germanic 
peoples as the Spanish, the Portuguese or the 
French. In an essay on “The Rise and Fall 
of New France,” Turner declared that the 
French transp!anted their absolutist institu- 
tions in the Canadian wilderness from an- 
cient, authorite:an France without change; 
yet he passed over the matter as though it 
were in nou way inconsistent with his frontier 
thesis." On the other hand when he dis- 
cussed the history of the French Huguenots 
in America he treated as rather remarkable 
the fact that they did develop democratic 
institutions. “They found themselves,” he 
concluded, “by losing themselves.” '* In the 
essay of 1893 he found that “In the crucible 
of the frontier the immigrants were Amer- 
icanized, liberated, and fused into a mixed 
race, English in neither nationality nor char- 
acteristics.” '* But the component parts of 
the mixed race were Scotch-Irish, English, 
German and Swiss, and later Scandinavian, 
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that is to say all of them acceptably Germanic 
according to the racial classifications of the 
time. 

Racial determinism is never explicitly ar- 
gued in Turner’s essays. Turner evidently 
was one of the least race-conscious historians 
of a thoroughly race-conscious generation, 
and it is no doubt partly for this reason that 
Turner’s hypothesis concerning the forest 
origins of American democracy went un- 
challanged for so long. He was not given 
to such assertions of Germanic or Anglo- 
Saxon racial superiority as figured prom- 
inently in the writings of so many of his 
contemporaries—the kind of asserticn which 
so disfigured Hubert Howe Bancroft’s argu- 
ment concerning the frontier and self-govern- 
ment. When such assertions went out of 
fashion altogether they were not present in 
Turner's writings to cast discredit. Neverthe- 
less the old assumption of special Germanic 
racial instincts for self-government silently 
played its role in the thesis, freeing later 
frontier historians from the need to expiain 
why the forests of the United States field 
charms not shared by other forests of the 
world. 

In later essays Turner reiterated the claira 

that American democracy was essentially a 
spontaneous frontier creation, and in 1914 he 
made probably his most extreme and cer- 
tainly his most famous statement of the 
thesis: 
American democracy was born of no_ theorist’s 
dream; it was not carried in the Susan Constant 
to Virginia, nor in the Mayflower to Plymouth. It 
came out of the American forest, and it gained new 
strength each time it touched a new frontier. Not 
the constitution, but free land and an abundance of 
natural resources open to a fit people, made the 
democratic type of society in America for three 
centuries while it occupied its empire.” 


The racial overtones of this assertion con- 
cerning the influence of the frontier upon a 
‘fit’ people commenced to bother some Amer- 
ican historians at a time when Hitler was 
demonstrating the potentially destructive 
force of racial enthusiasms. George Wilson 
Pierson, in a very influential essay, asked why 
the forests produced democracy among Eng- 
lish settlements and not among others. “Per- 
haps it is unreasonable,” Professor Pierson 
wrote, “to suggest that the North American 
Indians ought to have profited in the same 
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fashion from so much free land. Yet what 
about the Spaniards, who had the run of the 
whole hemisphere? Did the Mississippi Val- 
ley make them democratic, prosperous, and 
numerous?” '* 

Rudely driven by such criticism, followers 
of Turner have recently encouraged investi- 
gations concerning the impact of the frontier 
environment upon non-Germanic communi- 
ties, in French Canada, Latin America, Man- 
churia, Russia and elsewhere.’* These studies 
have tended to show that frontier societies 
differed according to the different cultures 
which settled along them; they have failed 
to produce any satisfactory universalized 
Turner frontier thesis. The fact, meanwhile, 
is of first importance to an understanding of 
the nature of the Turner thesis that this gap- 
ing inconsistency went unnoticed by two 
generations of American historians. Appar- 
ently these historians had always understood 
the Turner thesis as applicable, not to just 
anybody, but particularly to the descendents 
of those same Germanic peoples whom the 
germ theory had formerly singled out for 
praise. 

It is not surprising that American democ- 
racy can still be viewed by some as a spon- 
taneous creation of the American frontier. 
The late Carl Stephenson found the theory 
of the Germanic forest origins of free political 
institutions still widely enough believed and 
taught to justify its refutation in 1946 in an 
extended article based upon much the same 
evidence that Charles M. Andrews had mar- 
tialed against the theory more than a half 
century earlier."” The kindred theory of the 
immaculate conception of American democ- 
racy in the American forests, flattering as it 
is to Americans, is still comfortably sus- 
ceptible of belief to many who in the mid- 
twentieth century would indignantly repudi- 
ate the racial assumptions implicit in the 
thesis. 


[bid., 293. 
* George Wilson Pierson, “The Frontier and American 


Institutions: A Criticism of the ‘Turner Theory,” New 
England Quarterly, 15: 253n (June, 1942). 

See particularly Walker D. Wyman and Clifton B. 
Kroeber (eds.), The Frontier in Perspective (Madison, 
1957), 3-126. 

* Carl Stephenson, “The Problem of the Common 
Man in Early Medieval Europe,” American Historical 
Review, 51: 419-438 (April, 1946); Charles M. An- 
drews, The Old English Manor, A Study in English 
Economic History (Baltimore, 1892), 1ff. 
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The World’s Sugar. By Viavimir P. Timo- 
SHENKO AND Boris C. Sweruinc. (Stan- 
ford, California, Stanford University 
Press, 1957, xi, 364 pp., $6.50.) 

This study of the historical development 
of both political and economic problems per- 
taining to the world sugar market is the 
twelfth book to appear in a series of 20 
volumes on Food, Agriculture, and World 
War II by the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University. In this volume, Pro- 
fessors Vladimir P. Timoshenko and Boris 
C. Swerling chose “not to construct their 
study as a detailed analysis and record of 
wartime problems and events in the world 
of sugar, but to treat the war period as an 
episode, though a major one, in the long- 
range evolution of the international sugar 
market.” 

The book is organized into three major 
parts. Part I, an introductory section, con- 
sists of two chapters and contrasts production 
in beet sugar areas with production in cane 
sugar areas. Beet sugar operations are typi- 
fied by rotation, diversification, and a crop 
and livestock economy, while cane areas are 
typically highly specialized monocultures and 
dominate the economy of the region where 
cane sugar is grown. Especially is this true 
in Cuba, the major cane producing region in 
the world. In this introductory section the 
authors also discuss, on a global basis, the 
economic, political, and technological de- 
velopments in the world sugar market, par- 
ticularly since the end of World War I. 
During this period the United States aban- 
doned the tariff as a major instrument of 
sugar policy and in 1934 instituted the Jones- 
Costigan Act, the first of several Sugar Acts 
designed to establish a sugar quota system 
for the entire United States market. Inter- 
national sugar agreements also came into 
existence, culminating in the International 
Sugar Agreement of 1953. 

After this overall view of the world sugar 
economy, Part II, consisting of four chapters, 
deals with historical developments in greater 
detail, emphasizing and contrasting tech- 
nological considerations in beet sugar and 
cane sugar areas. Beet acreage per farm tends 
to be quite small whereas the production of 


cane sugar is characterized by a very large 
operation, Beet sugar is produced mainly in 
regions that are fairly similar with respect 
to agricultural science and industrial tech- 
nology, with yields not differing greatly from 
area to area. On the other hand there is con- 
siderable difference in cane yields per acre. 
Hawaii, for example, produces eight times 
as much sugar per acre as Argentina. 
The production of beet sugar made its most 
impressive advancement in the nineteenth 
century. The cane regions, by contrast, have 
made substantial advances in the twentieth 
century. These advancements in cane areas 
took place at unequal speeds, depending 
largely on the availability of a plentiful and 
cheap labor force in the particular region. 
A notable achievement since World War I 
has been the development of a cane sugar 
variety in Java known as POJ 2878. Cane 
varieties with a POJ designation have re- 
sulted in substantial increases in cane sugar 
yield per acre all over the world. Improved 
transportation methods have also had con- 
siderable influence in improving cane sugar 
production. In this section the authors em- 
phasize the movement toward mechanization 
in sugar beet agriculture since the beginning 
of World War II. This has converted sugar 
beets from being a labor-intensive crop based 
largely on migratory labor into one requiring 
skilled machine operators and considerable 
investment in mechanical equipment. 

A chapter in this section is devoted to the 
internal structure, organization, and controls 
relative to sugar production. Elaborate regu- 
lations are surprisingly comparable between 
countries of quite different economic philoso- 
phies. For few others, if any, world com- 
modities has government intervention been 
as great as for the peacetime sugar economy. 

Part III is entitled “Sugar Policy in Peace 
and War” and it is here that the volume 
makes its most important contribution to the 
study of the complexities of the world sugar 
market. The first four of the five chapters 
in this section contain excellent discussions 
of national sugar policies in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, continental 
Europe, and the Soviet Union. Although 
each chapter is devoted to the evolution of 
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national sugar policies in a particular area, 
there is an extensive discussion of wartime 
sugar policies in each case. The authors em- 
phasize the effects that changes in our sugar 
policies, as exemplified by the content of our 
Sugar Acts, have had on the essentially one- 
crop economy of Cuba. During World War 
Il emergency requirements of the United 
States were met by relying on Cuba’s ability 
to expand production rapidly. 

The first four chapters in Part III act as 
a setting for the discussion of the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement of 1953 in the 
concluding chapter. The authors point out 
that it is necessary for the successful oper- 
ation of any international sugar agreement 
that there be a substantial volume of the 
commodity that is admitted into export mar- 
kets on a nonpreferential basis. The erosion 
of the “free” market by the expansion of 
preferentia! sugar suppliers has been a feature 
of the world sugar economy in the twentieth 
century. 

With respect to the United States, the 
authors raise the issue as to whether political 
power should be used for further expansion 
of domestic sugar production at the direct 
expense of a weak Cuban economy, upon 
which the United States inevitably depends 
for wartime sugar supplies. Furthermore, 
the authors point out, if the margin of pro- 
tection afforded the domestic sugar industry 
increases, can we continue to urge reduction 
of trade barriers in other countries? Politics 
more than economics, in the United States 
and in other regions of the world, is basically 
at the root of the problems of the inter- 
national sugar market. 

Anyone desiring an overall picture of the 
problems of the world sugar industry will 
find this volume exceedingly worthwhile. 
The material in the text is well documented 
with extensive referencs given at the end 
of each chapter. 

Freperick WILLIAMS . 
University of Missouri 


Collectivization of Agriculture in Eastern 
Europe. Edited by Irwin T. Sanopers. 
(Lexington, University of Kentucky 
Press, 1958, x, 214 pp., $5.00.) 

This volume consists of a series of seven 
essays and three brief expositions—relegated 
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to the appendix—dealing with the con- 
temporary agricultural crisis of the Russian 
satellites and Yugoslavia. The chapters in 
the book, with the exception of those written 
by I. T. Sanders and E. E. Kraehe, are the 
principal background papers presented at the 
conference on Collectivization in Eastern 
Europe held at the University of Kentucky 
in spring of 1955. 

In pursuit of the essential structural unity 
the volume opens with three general essays 
depicting the major political and social 
forces (including the strategy of collectiviza- 
tion) which are shaping the course of a series 
of stirring events and are essential to the 
understanding of the nature and magnitude 
of the transformation taking place today in 
that sphere of the world. Within this context 
it is adduced that the region’s many-faceted 
configuration is inextricably bound up with 
ethnic and religious diversity, inequality in 
land distribution and with the unique nature 
of the peasant’s way of life. While, the first 
factors were conducive to the rise of national- 
ism and to the creation of power vacuums 
facilitating thereby the task of foreign con- 
querors, the latter exerted pressure for land 
reforms and rural emancipations. To the ex- 
tent that the aspirations and economic wel- 
fare of the peasantry became subordinate to 
the universal communist philisophy of forced 
industrialization, a struggle began which re- 
sulted in a stalemate between the peasants 
and the party. 

The balance of the book is devoted to 
analyses of collectivizations of various coun- 
tries—Bulgaria and Albania, Czeckoslovakia 
and Poland, Hungary and Romania, and 
Yugoslavia—drawn in the communist orbit in 
an admiringly objective and descriptively ac- - 
curate manner. The authors discern two 
rather clearly marked bands in the spectrum 
of the economic rationale of collectivization, 
namely to extract needed resources for in- 
dustrialization and to facilitate the expansion 
of their military potential. They distinguish 
three phases in the promulgations of col- 
lective farming: ‘(1) expropriation of land 
and subsequent redistribution aimed at the 
creation of small uneconomic units; (2) the 
promotion of “class warfare” in the village; 
and (3) employement of multicentered dis- 
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criminative measures. In striking a balance 
sheet of economic performance of the col- 
lective farm organization, the writers leave 
the reader with strong foundations for con- 
fidence in the future of free enterprise. The 
conclusions derived from the analyses reveal 
that under an authoritarian economic system, 
when agricultural organizations fail to fulfill 
the expectations of their proponents, far from 
concluding that there is something wrong 
with the basic principles, the result will not 
be the relaxation of sovereign authority but 
the forcing of doctrine down the throats of 
recalcitrants. 

As for weak points, there is little or no 
discussion relating to industrial expansion 
and achievements which might be offsetting 
items on the asset side of the communist 
balance sheet. The rejection—being incom- 
patible’ with Marxian ideology—of Western 
approaches in fields of biology and plant 
breeding are additional factors accounting 
for lower productivity. In spite of some un- 
avoidable repetition, the various essays and 
appendix expositions fit well together and 
form a coherent whole. 

Stephen C. Schmidt 
Montana State College 


The Cattlemen. By Mart Sanvoz. (New 
York, Hastings House, 1958, xiv, 527 pp., 
$6.50.) 

This latest report of Mari Sandoz’ con- 
tinuing studies of Great Plains history bears 
a remarkable resemblance to certain other 
books on the same subject. We find the 
familiar stories of Joseph McCoy’s creation 
of Abilene, the gunfighters of Kansas trail 
towns, the blizzards and die-ups, the glory of 
Dodge City. There are biographical sketches 
of well-known cattlemen such as Richard 
King and Charles Goodnight, and some not 
so well known as Milton Faver and the 
Olive brothers. 

Miss Sandoz’ account of our most romantic 
industry begins with Coronado driving his 
500 head north from Mexico. It ends with 
the Brahman crosses of the mid-twentieth 
century, and modern day problems of the 
business of cattle raising. In between is a 
useful study of the ancestry of cattle, in- 
cluding the origin of the Longhorns, a listing 
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of some early and little known overland 
drives from Texas, fascinating accounts of 
the roles played by Britishers directly in per- 
son or indirectly through financing, and the 
best re-telling of the oft-told Johnson County 
War that one is likely to find anywhere. 

Born and raised in the cattle country of 
Nebraska, Miss Sandoz has used her own 
knowledge of the subject, has obviously read 
widely in secondary sources, and has dug 
into basic sources, unearthing enough new 
material to make this book a worthy addition 
to the literature of the American cattle in- 
dustry. The author’s invented situations and 
conversations, however, make one wonder 
how much is factual how much is 
imagination. 

Like the Great American Novel, the 
definitive history of cattle and cattlemen has 
not yet been written. Mari Sandoz tried 
hard, but it is just too big a spread for one 
author and one volume. 

D. A. Brown 
University of Illinots 


Farm Prices: Myth and Reality. By Wittarp 
W. Cocnrane. (Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1958, ix, 189 pp., 
$4.00.) 

Willard Cochrane wrote in the preface of 
Farm Prices: Myth and Reality that he tried 
hard “to reduce difficult and technical rela- 
tions and concepts to straight-forward, under- 
standable language. . .”. He most certainly 
succeeded in doing so. The relatively small 
volume is lucidly and concisely written, with 
the analytical section on farm price behavior 
constituting a major contribution to_his- 
torical and theoretical literature on the farm 
problem. Professor Cochrane believes that 
a “myth” has obscured public understanding 
of the “reality” of the various problems of 
commercial agriculture. The myth is a 
belief that agriculture automatically adjusts 
“toward a golden mean.” The myth has two 
principal variants: (1) that the adjustment 
will take place if agriculture is simply left 
alone for a little while and (2) that farming 
can reach “some desirable level and pattern 
of prices, production, and incomes. . . if it 
were given a friendly and helping hand, pre- 
sumably by government.” The author con- 
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tends that, in reality, the normal condition 
for agriculture is one of price and income 
variability. Within this framework, there are 
two economic problems which stand out: 
(1) a general income problem for farmers 
and (2) uncertainty in farming. Cochrane 
traces historically the price and income varia- 
tions to show that there has not been a 
“golden mean” for agriculture since the 
Civil War. 

The last section of this book is devoted to 
“Economics and Policy.” Cochrane traces a 
number of alternative policy avenues and 
arrives at the conclusion that all of them are 
blind alleys. His final chapter, entitled “The 
Hard Policy Choice,” contains two possible 
solutions to the farm problem. The first is 
for a continuation of the 1957 farm program 
by which society as a whole “chooses to de- 
fray indefinitely the costs of price and in- 
come support in agriculture.” The second 
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is Cochrane’s own choice for a system of 
market and production controls, comparable 
to what already exists in the sugar industry. 
He refers to the idea as a “public-utility ap- 
proach to the price-income problems of agri- 
culture.” This plan rests upon Congress’ 
determination of fair or parity farm prices 
which would serve as guides for working out 
national marketing quotas and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s setting of sales 
quotas for each principal commodity. Then, 
each farmer would receive a pro rata market 
share in the form of negotiable marketing 
certificates. Professor Cochrane’s proposals 
may or may not gain widespread approval; 
but whether or not a reader agrees with the 
conclusions, Farm Prices will be well worth 
reading. 
C. Clyde Jones 
University of Illinots 


Book Briefs 


Agricultural Price Analysis. By Georrrey S. 
(4th edition, Ames, Iowa 
State College Press, 1957, x, 292 pp. 
$5.00.) 

This is the fourth edition (1st ed. 1941) of 
a well known book on the analysis of agricul- 
tural prices. 

The basic changes in the present edition are 
those which bring up-to-date the methods 
used by USDA in preparing annual fore- 
casts of changes in demand, and the effect of 
these changes on the prices of farm products. 
New chapters have been added on simul- 
taneous equation techniques, index numbers 
and another on appraisal of parity prices and 
incomes. The tables and charts correct and 
bring the statistical materials up-to-date. 

The contents of the text are precisely 
what the title states—an analysis of agricul- 
tural prices. All the techniques of the agri- 
cultural economist which enter into both 
short and long run analysis are included. 
The student must be equipped with con- 
siderable mathematical and statistical skills 


to make use of much of ‘the analysis. The 
discussion which accompanies the data is 
brief, and to the point. 

While each chapter deals with some phase, 
problem or technique in price analysis, it is 
this reviewer's opinion that the last three 
chapters (17, 18 and 19) are the best. The 
evolution of parity prices for farm products 
(Ch. 17) give a fine historical background 
with the necessary statistical data. The chap- 
ter on modernized parity prices (18) brings 
the issue up-to-date. Lastly, the appraisal 
chapter (19) presents the price policy argu- 
ments and concludes that “parity prices are 
unsuitable as bases for price supports, and 
inaccurate as measures of farmers’ economic 
status” (p. 272). The author believes that “a, 
more accurate measure of farmers’ economic 
status would be net farm income per capita” 
‘ibid). He contends that this plan would, 
permit yearly comparison with incomes of 
workers in other lines. He admits, however, 
that this plan, at best, has some difficulties. 
The present edition, like its predecessors, 
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offers one of the best brief analysis of 
agricultural prices. 

]. F. Bell 

University of Illinots 


American Commodity, Flow: A Geographi- 
cal Interpretation of Rail and Water 
Traffic Based on Principles of Spatial 
Interchange. By Evwarpo L. Utiman. 
(Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1957, xxiii, 215 pp., $4.00.) 

Professor Ullman describes, essentially by 
use of map, the patterns of commodity ex- 
change and rail and water traffic flows in the 

United States. Some 164 maps depict railway 

trafhe flow, barge and raft traffic, origin and 

destination maps for major commodity 
groups involving 20 representative states, 
domestic coastal shipping traffic flows and 

United States foreign trade (both dry cargo 

and tanker trafic). The text which accom- 

panies the maps is very brief and is designed 
to give the reader an understanding of the 
basic principles determining commodity 
movements. In developing his theories of 


transportation and the physical interaction 
of regions, Professor Ullman departs from 
the traditional “static geography of distinctive 
production and consumption regions and cli- 
matic and terrain patterns.” 


The Plantation South. By Karuarine M. 
Jones. (Indianapolis and New York, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1957, xv, 
412 pp., $5.00.) 

This is an attractive collection of con- 
temporary descriptive accounts of the South 
from 1799 to 1861. Letters, diaries and travel 
accounts from 47 individuals—Southerners 
and visitors from the North and abroad— 
provide the source material for this social 
history of the ante-bellum South. The agri- 
cultural historian will find numerous items 
in the anthology which describe plantation 
agriculture. One of the best of these is 
“From a Cotton Planter’s Journal,” a selection 
which contains about 70 entries from the 1830 
diary of a Dick Hardaway Eggleston, a 
Mississippi cotton planter. The book con- 
sists of three parts: (1) The Old Dominion 
and Its Neighbors: Virginia, North Caro- 
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lina, Kentucky, (2) In the Rice Kingdom: 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and (3) 
Cotton! Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas. Colonel Robert 
S. Henry wrote a brief introduction. 


The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the 
Ante-Bellum South. By Kennetu M. 
Stampr. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956, xi, 436 pp.) 

On occasion, important new books are in- 
advertantly omitted from the review section 
of a journal. Such is the case of Kenneth M. 
Stampp’s The Peculiar Institution which ap- 
peared in 1956. 

Professor Stampp has attempted a whole- 
sale revision of the traditional treatment of 
slavery as found in the writings of Ulrich B. 
Phillips. Stampp worked with many of the 
same sources that Phillips used and analyzed 
exhaustively the best secondary literature on 
slavery in America; however, he worked 
under a different set of assumptions and ar- 
rived at drastically different conclusions. In 
the preface, he wrote that he has “assumed 
that the slaves were merely ordinary human 
beings, that innately Negroes are, after all, 
only white men with black skins, nothing 
more, nothing less.” He argues persuasively 
that the use of Negro slaves in the South was 
not forced upon Southerners but was “a 
deliberate choice” from among several al- 
ternatives. Drawing upon recent anthro- 
poligical studies, Stampp tries to dispell the 
myths of climate, type of labor required, 
racial inferiority and the barbarian nature of 
the Negro. The reader emerges with a 
highly unsympathetic view toward _ the 
South’s “peculiar institution.” 


The Plantation: A Bibliography. Compiled 
by Epcar T. THompson. Social Science 
Monographs, IV. (Washington, D. C., 
Pan American Union, 1957, vii, 93 pp.) 

Dr. Thompson has performed a_ vital 
service to agricultural historians by compiling 
this working bibliography of literature on 
the plantation. He modestly states in his 
introduction that his list is not as complete 
and as systematic as it should be. Neverthe- 
less, the bibliography will prove of great 
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usefulness to any researcher in plantation 
agriculture. Dr. Thompson breaks down the 
list into five main sections: (1) definition 
and description, (2) theory of the plantation, 
(3) natural history, (4) staple crops, and 
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(5) geography and ecology. The largest 
number of items relate to the American 
South, but the list includes references to 
plantation farming in all parts of the world. 
An author index accompanies this list. 


Notes and Comments 


The Institute of Higher Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is sponsor- 
ing a study of liberal education in the 
professions. The Executive Officer of the In- 
stitute, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, reports that 
studies are underway in eight undergraduate 
professional fields. Wayne D. Rasmussen, 
secretary-treasurer of the Agricultural History 
Society, has recently completed an article 
entitled, “Liberal Education and Agricul- 
ture,” in which he traces the historical back- 
ground of agricultural education. Dr. Ras- 
mussen earlier in the year compiled an 
extensive bibliography on the subject. Both 
the article and the bibliography have been 
mimeographed for distribution by the In- 
stitute of Higher Education. Persons inter- 
ested in obtaining a copy of the study should 
write directly to Dr. McGrath. 


The State Department of Archives and 
History, P. O. Box 1881, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, announces the publication of North 
Carolina Governors, 1585-1958, Brief Sketches 
by Beth G. Crabtree. This illustrated book 


containing 137 pages may be purchased from 
D. L. Corbitt, Head, Division of Publica- 
tions, for $1.50. 


The American Historical Association an- 
nounces that it will probably publish the 
next triennial List of Doctoral Dissertations 
Now in Progress at Colleges and Universities 
in the United States in the fall of 1958. 


Harlow H. Walster, 1883-1957 


The Society regrets to report the death of 
Harlow H. Walster, a life member of the 
Society. Dr. Walster was at the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College from 1919 until 
his retirement in 1953. He served as Director 
of the Experiment Station and as Dean of 
the School of Agriculture. Dr. Walster was 
keenly interested in the agricultural history 
of the Northern Great Plains and of North 
Dakota, and had published articles on those 
subjects. He was active in the affairs of the 
society, serving as vice president in 1946-47. 


Recent Articles of Interest 


The Economic History Review—December, 
1957: “Some Grain Price Movements in 
Thirteenth Century England,” by D. L. 
Farmer; “The Chronology of Parliament- 
ary Enclosure in Leicestershire,” by H. G. 
Hunt. 

The Georgia Historical Quarterly—June, 
1958: “The Letter Books of Thomas Ras- 
berry, 1758-1761, part VIII,” edited by 
Lilla M. Hawes. 


Mid-America—April, 1958: “The Disefio: A 
Source for the Geography of California, 
1830-1846,” by R. A. Donkin. 

Mississippt Valley Historical Review—June, 
1958: “Milton George and the Farmer's 
Alliance Movement,” by Roy V. Scott. 

Museum Echoes—June, 1958: “Ohio Farm 
Machinery,” by John S. Still. 

New Mexico Historical Review—April, 1953: 
“The Public Domain in New Mexico 


RECENT ARTICLES OF INTEREST 


1854-1891” (concluded), by Victor West- 
fall. 

New York Htstory—April, 1958: “The 
Great Days of Maple Sugar,” by Roy L. 
Butterfield. 

Pacific Northwest Quarterly—April, 1958: 
“Conservation as a Political Issue; the 
Western Progressives’ Dilemma,” by 
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Elmo Richardson. 

Revue Historique—Avril-Juin, 1958: “Es- 
quisse pur une Historie Agraire de By- 
zance” (continued), by Paul Lemerle. 

Veterinary Medicine—August, 1958: “The 
History of Some Current Problems in 
Animal Disease VIII. Rabies, Part 3,” 
by J. F. Smithcors. 


Activities of Members 


Vernon Carstensen of the University of Wisconsin 
taught at the University of California at Berkeley 
during the summer. 

H. C. M. Case, vice president of the Society, 
attended the International Conference of Agricul- 
tural Economists in India during August, 1958. 

William Cavert is currently employed as a re- 
search fellow to work on a study of crop competition 
in the Red River Valley for the University of Min- 
nesota. He retired in March from his position as 
Director of Research for the eighth Farm Credit 
District. 

Avery O. Craven delivered the 12th series of the 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern 
History at Louisiana State University on March 17 
and 18, 1958. 

The University of Oklahoma has recently con- 
ferred the title of Research Professor, one of its 
highest honors, upon Gilbert C. Fite. 

Albert V. House of Harpur College is on sabbati- 
cal leave during 1958-59, and is doing research on 
the revitalization of the Democratic Party in the 
years after the Civil War. 

Donald Jackson, Market Organization and Costs 
Branch, AMS, transferred from the Washington 
D. C., office to the Office of the State Statistician in 
Berkeley, California. 

C. Clyde Jones is offering a course entitled Eco- 


nomic History of American Agriculture at the 
University of Illinois. This one semester course is 
the first to be offered at Illinois in agricultural 
history. 

E. Louise Peffer, of the Food Research Institute 
of Stanford University, is spending six months in 
Argentina on a Fulbright grant. 

Orion Ulrey of Michigan State University has 
accepted a two-year assignment with the University 
of Missouri to work in Eastern India under its con- 
tract with the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

Edward N. Wentworth’s article on “Dried Meat 
—Early Man's Travel Ration,” in the January 1956 
issue of Agricultural History has been reprinted by 
the Smithsonian Institution in its Annual Report 
for 1956. 

Vivian Wiser of the U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service has compiled Records of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, published by the National Ar- 
chives as its Preliminary Inventory No. 104. 

The Society welcomes two new members from 
Iran, Engineer Safdar Shahroozi, Agriculture Sta- 
tion, Ministry of Agriculture, Ahwaz Iran, and A. 
Molavi, Agricultural Department, Meshed, Iran. 

James H. Shideler, University of California, Davis, 
discusses “The Abiding Farm Problem,” in Califor- 
ma Monthly, June-July, 1958. 


The Authors 


Ray A. Bittincton is professor of history at Northwestern University and author of 


Westward Expansion (New York, 1949). 


Gene M. Gresstey is Archivist for the Library, University of Wyoming, at Laramie. 
Gipert Osrranper is assistant professor of history at the University of Missouri. 
Norman J. Srmver is associate professor of economics at College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 
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ANTIRENT EXCITEMENT AT TAGHKANIC, N.Y. 


We learn from private sources that a warrant was procured by Charles 'A. Peabody, of 
this city, against Coonraidt C. Liverdale, to dispossess him of a farm leased to him, which 
lease expired on the first of April, and was placed in the hands of sherriff Anable for 
execution on Monday last, who immediately proceeded to the premises and attempted to 
execute it. 

He found the gates and all access to the house barricaded on his arrival, at which a 
woman blew a trumpet, which immediately brought out a number of men to resist the 
officer. Being unprepared at the time, the officer returned to Hudson; and the next morning 
with the Sheriff of the county and a posse of men, he proceeded to the spot and resumed his 
efforts to execute the process. 

He was then met, however, with a stronger force who successfully resisted all his efforts, 
and finally, after a partial fight, drove him from the premises. Yesterday. . .the Sheriff re- 
turned with a still larger force to renew his efforts, resolved at all events to execute the 
process and place the landlord in possession of the farm. 

There is a great excitement. John Finckle, one of the three brothers recently pardoned 
out of Prison, is at the head of the mob, and himself aimed a blow at the Sheriff. 


—From the New York Post (April 11, 1850) 


AND THAT AIN’T HAY! 


The hay crop of the United States for the last year [1874] is reported at over 27,000,000 
tons cured. This at $20 per ton is about $500,000,000, and does not include what was eaten 
.. but not cured. The live stock of the United States was worth $1,525,000,000. These had to 
get their living out of grass. The value of animals slaughtered for food in that year was 
$309,000,000. The butter crop was $421,000,000. This all came from grass. There were 
produced 235,000,000 gallons of milk, worth $25,000,000. This, too, came from grass. Next, 
100,000,000 pounds of wool, at $25,000,000. This got its living from grass. Next, 53,000,000 
pounds of cheese, worth $5,000,000. Add all these items together, and the grass product of 
1874 of the United States was no less than $1,285,000,000. The total value of all agricultural 
products in the United States was $2,447,538,658. In other words, the grass crop of the 
United States can pay off the national debt in two years. 


—From The Illustrated Union Handbook (Cincinnati, 1876) 


MILK PAINT 


A paint has been used in Europe with success, made from milk and lime, that dries 
quicker than oil paint, and has no smell. It is made in the following manner: Take fresh 
curds, and bruise the lumps on a grinding-stone, or in an earthen pan, or mortar, with a 
spatula or strong spoon. Then put them into a pot with an equal quantity of lime, well 
slacked with water, to make ‘it just thick enough to be kneaded. Stir this mixture without 
adding more water, and a white-colored fluid will soon be obtained, which will serve as a 
paint. It may be laid on with a brush with as much ease as varnish, and it dries very 
speedily ... Two coats of this paint will be sufficient, and when quite dry, it may be pol- 
ished with a piece of woolen cloth, or similar substance, and it will become as bright as 
varnish. It will only do for inside work; but it will last longer if varnished over with 
white of egg after it has been polished. 

—From Josiah T. Marshall, The Farmer's and Emigrant's Handbook (1845) 
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BACK NUMBERS 


The Society, acting as an agent for a member, has a complete back set of Agricul- 
tural History available for sale as a unit. Inquiries as to terms are invited. 


The Society still has a stock of back numbers, although complete sets are not avail- 
able. Ask for quotations and lists. 


Address: WAYNE D. RASMUSSEN, Secretary-Treasurer 
U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Everett Eugene Edwards Awards 
in Agricultural History 


The Agricultural History Society, in partial recognition of the outstanding services of 
Everett E. Edwards to the organization and in honor of his memory, has established the 
Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial Awards to be given to the authors of the two best articles 
(presidential addresses excluded) in Agricultural History each year. One prize of $50.00 is 
offered for the best manuscript submitted by an author who is in the course of taking a degree 
and one prize of $50.00 for the best published article by an author who is a more advanced 
scholar. 


The Awards are financed from the Edwards Memorial Fund to which all members of the 
Society and other interested persons are invited to subscribe. However, the amounts necessary 
to pay the Awards for a period of ten years have been guaranteed by three of Edwards’ former 
co-workers. 

All articles to be considered for publication and other communications regarding editorial 
matters should be addressed to C. Clyde Jones, 112 David Kinley Hall, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Illinois, Address inquiries regarding the Memoria Funp, MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
Soomery, and business matters to Wayne D. RASMUSSEN, Secretary-Treasurer, U. 8. Agricul- 


tural Marketing Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


